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For the twentieth consecutive year 


TEXACO 
PRESENTS 

THE 
METROPOLITAN 
OPERA 
BROADCASTS 


Every Saturday afternoon through April 16, millions 
of opera lovers throughout the United States and 
Canada will be enjoying the best in opera direct from 


the Metropolitan Opera House in New York City. 


The colorful commentary of Milton Cross interprets 


the pageantry and on-stage acticn. 


The intermission features include: Opera News on the 
Air with Boris Goldovsky, Norman Dello Joio and 
other personalities discussing operatic subjects; Texaco 
Opera Quiz, with well-known music authorities answer- 
ing questions sent in by listeners. Edward Downes is 
quizmaster. Address your questions to: Texaco Opera 
Quiz, Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. When there is a third intermission, Texaco’s 
Roving Opera Reporter, Clifton Fadiman, conducts 
interviews on subjects of musical interest. 


Over the clear, powerful 
coast-to-coast 


CBS RADIO NETWORK 


(WCBS IN NEW YORK CiTy) 





ALL THE WIDTH OF STEREO! ALL THE DEPTH 
OF TRUE HIGH FIDELITY! NOW-THE BEST OF 


BOTH IN A SINGLE CONSOLE! 
ZENITH EXTENDED HIGH FIDELITY STEREO- 


the most remarkable, the most exciting reproduction of sound you have ever heard! 


- , ; : “ ° 4 ‘ Above is the Zenith Rigoletto, an 
Only Zenith has achieved it! Only Zenith has combined, in a single console, Extended High Fidelity Stereo in- 


all the width of extended stereo sound separation with all depth of true high trument with PM(AM radio, in 
: : ne - , - magnificent fine-furniture cabinetry 
fidelity. The result is a truly remarkable realism of sound. And only with a from the Zenith Decorator Group. 
Y “1h . a ee ee ae ei “ po Phy a . Such exclusive features as: fully 
Zenith can you enjoy such ex lusi ve convenience features as the Automatic ehiamatia Coben bliaur Cenned 
Balance Control. Once you bring the separate Changer with its Cobra* Tone Arm, 
a Ci - : balance this Zenith c ' 40 watts total undistorted power out- 
speaker systems into proper balance this Zenith con- fe ) put (up to 80 watts peak) from pow- 
trol keeps them in balance no matter how often you : erful Zenith-designed amplifier. Pro- 

. Z . ; \ vision for new Zenith Radial Remote 
change the volume. Exclusive engineering advances Se x<reNoeD Speakers (optional at extra cost). 
like these are among the many reasons why Zenith As you listen the sound 


Italian Provincial styling in walnut 
High Fidelity Stereo is the finest in the world today. coh ant rad ~ hapa 


veneers and solids, Tuscany color 
) WZENITH RADIC 
CHICAGO 39 
! tr ip 


beyond the cabinet. finish, Model SFD 2575, $750.00. 
s] CANA A Ly 


aa Ons. aa u . 1e quality goes in 
DIO © RAT IC C be 
ADA, \TD., TORONTO, O hof ? 

The Royalty of television, stereo- defvore the name goes on 
phonic high fidelity instruments 

phonographs, radios and hearing 

aids. 41 years of leadership in radi- 

onics exclusively. 


‘ 


* Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Slightly higher in the Southwest and West Coast. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice, 
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Victoria de los Angeles 
IS Carmen 


The most glorious Carmen in the 85 years of Bizet’s masterpiece may well be 
Victoria de los Angeles, in this first stereophonic recording of the opera. 
Sir Thomas Beecham draws inspired performances from the Orchestre National 
de Ja Radiodiffusion Francaise and a stellar cast, which includes Nicolai Gedda 
as Don José, Janine Micheau as Micaéla, and Ernest Blanc as Escamillo. 


And the perfect tempestuous Spanish heroine is Victoria de los Angeles, “one of 
the world’s greatest artists! Within a quarter century...we cannot place a 
duplicate or even an approximation of her genius” (Paul Hume, Washington Post). 


Deluxe boxed album: 3 records with libretto as recorded and in English. 
Monophonic: GCR 7207 Capitol’s Full Dimensional Stereo: SGCR 7207 


MORE FROM THE WORLD OF OPERA ON CAPITOL RECORDS 


GOUNOD: Faust Nicolai Gedda, Victoria de los Angeles, Boris Christoff. 
History-making cast NEWLY RECORDED in hig’ est fidelity AND STEREO. 
André Cluytens conducting. 4 records (S) GDR 7154 


PUCCINI: Madame Butterfly Victoria de los Angeles, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Tito Gobbi. “...easy to agree de los Angeles has the ideal voice...a deeply 
human portrayal” (Hi Fi Review). 3 records* GCR 7137 


MASSENET: Manon Victoria de los Angeles, Pierre Monteux conducting the 
Orchestra of the Théatre National de l’Opéra-Comique. 4 records GDR 7171 


PUCCINI: Suor Angelica Victoria de los Angeles, Fedora Barbieri, Tullio 
Serafin conducting.* One-act opera, complete on 1 record G 7115 


ROSSINI: The Barber of Seville Gino Bechi, Victoria de los Angeles, Nicola 
Monti, Tullio Serafin conducting. 3 records GCR 7138 


PUCCINI: Gianni Schicchi Tito Gobbi, Victoria de los Angeles, Gabriele San- 
tini conducting.* One-act opera, complete on 1 record (S) GAR 7179 


VERDI: Simon Boccanegra Tito Gobbi, Boris Christoff, Victoria de los Angeles, 
Gabriele Santini conducting.* 3 records GCR 7126 


All include line-by-line bi-lingual libretto. 
Prefix S indicates stereo version available. 


*Featuring Orchestra of the Rome Opera House 
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THEATRE ARTS 
the magazine of the theatre 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHER 


Dear Reader: 

One of the foremost, and liveliest, arts of the 
theatre is called, appropriately, “grand.” I re- 
fer, of course, to opera; and this month we 
take our annual comprehensive look at what 
is happening in the opera world here and 
abroad. For this issue only, in the space usu- 
ally reserved for the complete text of a play, 
we have prepared a thirty-two-page opera sec- 
tion, for which Emily Coleman served as edi- 
torial consultant. In it you will find a number 
of items on a “grand” scale (Birgit Nilsson’s 
debut at the Metropolitan, Renata Tebaldi’s 
triumphant return to La Scala in Milan), and 
much that merits the adjective “lively,” in- 
‘luding Gilbert Millstein’s Gallery portrait of 
Rudolf Bing. Our foreign coverage could hard- 
ly be more timely, for Paris is now regaining 
its place as a world opera capital. 

In the realm of theatre, the March issue is 
transcontinental in scope. There are articles 
by two playwrights who have figured recently 
on the Broadway scene: Daniel Taradash and 
Sidney Sheldon. There is a provocative article 
on party benefits in the theatre, a topic that 
arouses controversy on all sides. Our piece, I 
think, takes an objective and all-inclusive look 
at this storm center, and pulls no punches in 
the process. The spotlight this month is fo- 
cussed also on San Francisco and its resident 
theatres. 

In April we return to our usual practice of 
presenting the complete text of a major play: 
“The Pleasure of His Company,” by Samuel 
Taylor with Cornelia Otis Skinner. 

A special feature will be Brooks Atkinson’s 
essay, “What It Means to Be a Newspaper 
Critic.” After more than thirty years in the 
most influential of all newspaper critics’ posts, 
Mr. Atkinson is well qualified to explore the 
topic, and, he declares, “This gives me a 
chance to say some things I have wanted to 
say for a long time.” We are privileged that 
he has chosen Theatre Arts as the medium 
through which to say them. The article will be 
a valedictory, in a sense; he has announced 
that the current season is his last as full-time 
drama critic of the New York Times. Another 
Times drama section regular, Al Hirschfeld, 
will provide the Atkinson cover for April. 
Our next issue also will have a strong inter- 
national flavor, with reports on theatre in Lon- 
don, Munich, Berlin and Italian centers. There 
will be a Gallery portrait of Jason Robards, 
Jr.. and an article on the resident theatres of 
New Orleans. 

I hope that you will be with us in April, and 
in all the months ahead. We have some excit- 
ing plans, and your interests are, as always, 
our focus. Your response is the most impor- 
tant guide to our planning. 
CHG 


Peter J. Ryan 
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the cover——The Fondas, father and daugh- 
ter, have had a busy season on Broadway—— 
Henry as one of the stars of “Silent Night, 
Lonely Night,” and twenty-two-year-old Jane 
in her debut role in “There Was a Little Girl.” 
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Daniel Taradash’s article on the background 
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~‘FIORELLO’ IS A BEAUT!2 


—Kerr, Herald Tribune 


lei 


PRICES: Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. $8.35; 
Mezz. $7.50; Bolc. $6.90, 5.75, 4.60, 3.45. Fri. 
& Sot. Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; Mezz. $8.35; Balc. 
$7.50, 6.90, 5.75, 4.60. Wed. Mat.: Orch. $4.80; 
Merzz. $4.60; Balc. $4.60, 4.00, 3.45, 3.00. Sat. 
Met.: Orch. $5.40; Mezz. $4.60; Balc. $4.00, 
3.45, 3.00 {Tax incl.). Enclose self-addressed, 
stomped envelope with check or money order. 


BROADHURST THEATRE 
235 W. 44 St. N.Y. 36 


MICHAEL FLANDERS anc DONALD SWANN in: 


At the drop of a hat 


GOLDEN THEATRE, 45th St. W. of a | 
ST ee 


“SUPERB!” 


—Atkinson,N. Y. Times 


JOHN GIELGUD 


ROLAND 
CULVER 


Directed by 


\ JESSICA 
TANDY 


“BEST NEW PLAY THIS SEASON” —"2"'s 


N. Y. Post 
PRICES: Evgs. Mon. thru Thurs.: Orch. $6.90; 
Baic. $5.75, 4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3.00. Fri. & Sat 
Evgs.: Orch. $7.50; Baic. $6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 4.20, 
3.60. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: Orch. $4.80; Baic $4.20. 
3.60, 3.00, 2.40. (Tax included). 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE, 239 W. 45 St., N.Y. 36 
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PHEATRE ARTS world calendar 


Broadway 

As the season neared the homestretch, the fol- 
lowing 1959-60 entries were scheduled to con- 
tinue: 

The Andersonville Trial, an effective court- 
room drama by Saul Levitt, based on the rec- 
ords of the Civil War trial involving Captain 
Henry Wirz, commander of the notorious pris- 
on in Georgia. José Ferrer directed a cast that 
includes George C. Scott, Albert Dekker and 
Herbert Berghof (Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43 
St.). 

At the Drop of a Hat, the witty and urbane 
two-man “after-dinner farrago,” imported from 
London, with Michael Flanders, who com- 
posed the lyrics, and Donald Swann, who did 
the same for the music and who provides the 
piano accompaniment for the songs they de- 
liver. Curtain at nine o’clock (Golden, 252 W. 
45 St.). 

Fiorello!, a first-rate musical about LaGuard- 
ia, New York’s best-loved mayor, from his 
early days (1914) as a young lawyer to the 
time of his election as mayor. Book by Jerome 
Weidman and George Abbott, music by Jerry 
Bock, lyrics by Sheldon Harnick. Tom Bosley, 
Pat Stanley, Ellen Hanley and Patricia Wilson 
head the gifted cast directed by Mr. Abbott 
(Broadhurst, 235 W’. 44 St.). 

Five Finger Exercise, Peter Shaffer's drama 
about a suburban English family. It is played 
for all it is worth, which is considerable, by 
four of the five members of the original Lon- 
don company and Jessica Tandy. John Giel- 
gud, who directed the West End version, also 
staged it for this country (Music Box, 239 W. 
45 St.). 

Goodbye Charlie, an uneven comedy by 
George Axelrod (who also directed) about the 
reincarnation of a modern Don Juan. Lauren 
Bacall and Sydney Chaplin are the hard-work- 
ing leads (Lyceum, 149 W. 45 St.). 

The Miracle Worker. a high-voltage drama 
by William Gibson about the child Helen Kel- 
ler and how she was taught the miracle of com- 
munication with her fellow beings by her in- 
domitable teacher, Annie Sullivan. Anne Ban- 
croft, Patty Duke, Patricia Neal and Torin 
Thatcher are in a fine cast (Playhouse, 137 W. 
48 St.). 

Once Upon a Mattress, a sprightly musical, 
directed by George Abbott, that spoofs the 
fairy tale about the sensitive princess who 
couldn’t sleep if so much as a pea was in her 
bed. Book by Dean Fuller, Marshall Barer and 
Jay Thompson, lyrics by Mr. Barer, and music 
by Mary Rodgers (Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway). 

Silent Night, Lonely Night, Robert Ander- 
son’s overlong account of the emotional prob- 
lems of two desperately lonely people who 
meet on Christmas Eve in a New England inn. 
Barbara Bel Geddes and Henry Fonda are the 
principal players (Morosco, 217 W. 45 St.). 
The Sound of Music, a musical, based on 
the Trapp family, that combines the talents of 
two famous pairs: Richard Rodgers and Oscar 


“YOU'RE IN FOR A WHALE OF 
AN EVENING!” —Kerr, Her. Trib. 


GEORGE. = ALBERT 


Evgs. Mon. thru Thurs.: Orch. $6.90; Mezz. 
$5.75, 4.60, 4.05, 3.45; Balc. $2.90. Fri. & Sat. 
Evgs.: Orch. $7.50; Mezz. $5.75, 4.60, 4.05, 
3.45; Balc. $2.90. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: Orch. 
$4.60; Mezz. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90; Balc. $2.30. 
Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope with 
check or money order & list several alt. dates. 


HENRY MILLER’S THEA. 124 w. 43 st.N.Y, 


“A BRILLIANT PLAY” 


—Bolton, M. Tel, 


“SUPERB ACTING” 


—MecClein, Jr. Amer, 


HENRY BARBARA 
FONDA BEL GEDDES 


"Sdont Nght, 
Lonely Night” 


SEATS AT BOX OFFICE OR BY MAIL 
PRICES: Eves., Mon. thru Thurs.—Orch. $6.90; Baic. $5.75, 
4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90. Fri. & Sat. Eves.—Orch. $7.50; Baic 
$5.75, 4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90. Mats. Wed. & Sat.—Orch. $4.80; 
Balc. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30. List alternate dates 


MOROSCO Theatre, 217 w. 45, N.Y. 36. CI 6-6230 


the new RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN- / 
FIELDS Musical Comedy Smash 


x FLOWER 
aah DRUM 
i SONG 


“EXTRAORDINARY SPLENDOR!” 


— Atkinson, Times 
ST. JAMES, 44 St. W. Of B'y. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


_ sT MUSICALS 

“ THE BE 4 

or Ae CENTURY ATHINSON Tome, 
MICHAEL PAMELA 


ALLINSON- CHARLES 


IN AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


My Fair faoy 


RONALD RADD 
MELVILLE COOPER 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. 2:00 & Sat. 2:30 
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AMAIORITYFONE 


byLeonard Spigeigass 
Directed by Dore Schary 


BARRYMORE THEATRE, 241 W.47 St., N.Y. C. 


“A FABULOUS and ENCHANTING PLAY!” 


—Atkinson, TIMES 
SAINT SUBBER & ARTHUR CANTOR present 


PADDY CHAYEFSKY’s NEW HIT 


— ih 


the 
tenth man ° 


Directed by TYRONE GUTHRIE 
Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: $6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.60, 
3.00. Fri. G Sat. Evgs.: $7.50, 6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 
3.60, 3.00. Wed. G Sat. Mats.: $4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 
3.00, 2.50 (Tax Inct.). Encl. self-addressed, 
stamped env. and suggest 3 alternate dates. 


BOOTH THEATRE, 45 St. W. of Bway. N.Y. 36 


“A SHOW FOR EVERYBODY” 


~KERR, Her. Trib. 


NEW YORK—Moijestic Theatre 
Eves.—$8.05, 6.25, 4.95, 3.60, 3, 2.50. Mats. Wed 
& Sat.—$4.60, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List alternate date 


NATIONAL COMPANY: 


Thru Mar. S—CHICAGO—Shubert Theatre 

Mar. 7 thru Apr. 9—DETROIT—Riviera Theatre 
Apr. 11 thru 30—TORONTO—Royal Alex. Thea. 
May 2 thru 28—CLEVELAND—Hanna Theatre 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


Special 


“International Theatre” 


Feature 


Theatre Arts 


Hammerstein II, who wrote the effective score, 
and Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, who 
turned out the saccharine book. Mary Martin 
stars, and Theodore Bikel, Kurt Kasznar and 
Patricia Neway are other principals (Lunt- 
Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St.). 

Take Me Along, a successful musical adapta- 
tion of O’Neill’s domestic comedy Ah, Wilder- 
ness! that has Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon, 
Eileen Herlie and Robert Morse in prominent 
roles. Joseph Stein and Robert Russell fash- 
ioned the book, which has much of the charm 
of the original, and Bob Merrill wrote the at- 
tractive score and lyrics (Shubert, 225 W. 
44 St.). 

The Tenth Man, a play by Paddy Chayefsky 
dealing with the theme, from Jewish folklore, 
of the exorcism of a dybbuk. An effective blend 
of folk comedy and psychological drama, di- 
rected by Tyrone Guthrie and acted by an 
accomplished cast that includes Donald Har- 
ron, Jacob Ben-Ami, Jack Gilford, Arnold 
Marlé, Risa Schwartz (Booth, 222 W. 45 St.). 
Holdovers from last season that are still going 
strong include: 

Destry Rides Again, a brassy musical adap- 
tation of the western novel about a shy deputy 
sheriff, a dance-hall hostess and her villainous 
boss. The roles are played, in the order named, 
by Andy Griffith, Dolores Gray and Art Lund. 
Music by Harold Rome, book by Leonard 
Gershe, and direction and choreography by 
Michael Kidd (Imperial, 249 W. 45 St.). 
Flower Drum Song, the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein musical based on C. Y. Lee’s novel 
about the conflict between the old ways and the 
new in San Francisco’s Chinatown. Music by 
Richard Rodgers, book by Oscar Hammerstein 
II and Joseph Fields, and lyrics by Mr. Ham- 
merstein. By and large, an agreeable evening. 
The cast includes Pat Suzuki, Juanita Hall 
and Cely Carrillo (St. James, 246 W. 44 St.). 
Gypsy, a musical that offers a realistic picture 
of vaudeville and burlesque. The book is by 
Arthur Laurents, music by Jule Styne, lyrics 
by Stephen Sondheim, and choreography and 
direction by Jerome Robbins. Ethel Merman, 
Sandra Church and Jack Klugman head the 
capable cast (Broadway, 1681 Broadway). 

A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard 
Spigelgass about a Jewish widow from Brook- 
lyn (Gertrude Berg) who dabbles in romance 
and international relations during a visit to 
Japan. Synthetic, perhaps, but warmhearted 
and winning. Cedric Hardwicke also is starred, 
as the Japanese gentleman who takes a shine 
to the widow (Barrymore, 243 W. 47 St.). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a highly diverting 
French revue (in English) whose high content 
of pantomime recalls the days of silent films. 
With Robert Dhéry and other members of the 
original company of the Paris and London 
runs (Royale, 242 W. 45 St.). 

A Raisin in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry’s 
honest and touching play dealing with mem- 
bers of a Negro family in Chicago and their 
struggle to move up in the world. With Claudia 
McNeil, Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee (Belasco, 
111 W. 44 St.). 


- 


Ogre 
Royalty 


LA BOHEME 
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Visit 
akut 


be! 


BRUGES: Gruuthuse Museum 


Country of 
age-old tradition as well as 
modern achievement 


GHENT: “’Sound and Light Plays’’ ore given 
in St. Bae von courtyard 


BRUSSELS: Ommegang Procession 
in the Grand’ Place 


Nowhere else will you find so much 
of interest all within commuting 
distance of the capital. 


Art Cities + Beaches 
Ardennes * Casinos 


Superb Cuisine 
Night Life 


Consult your travel agent or 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU 
589 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Redhead, a period musical, starring Gwen 
Verdon, with book by Dorothy and the late 
Herbert Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David 
Shaw, music by Albert Hague, and lyrics by 
Miss Fields. Miss Verdon plays a waxworks 
apprentice, and her dancing is reason enough 
for seeing the show. Bob Fosse is the director- 
choreographer, and Richard Kiley the male 
lead. Scheduled to close March 19 and tour 
(46th St. Theatre, 226 W. 46 St.). 

Two holdovers from previous seasons are: 
The Music Man, the exuberant musical about 
a con man and a prim librarian who reforms 
him, The main roles are now played by Eddie 
Albert, Mort Marshall and Arlyne Frank. 
Meredith Willson wrote the book, music and 
lyrics (Majestic, 245 W. 44 St.). 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on 
Broadway—Shaw’s “Pygmalion” set to music, 
with superb results, by Alan Jay Lerner (book 
and lyrics) and Frederick Loewe (score) . Ed- 
ward Mulhare and Pamela Charles currently 
are Higgins and Eliza (Mark Hellinger, 237 
W. 51 St.). 

Recent scheduled openings include: 

Beg, Borrow or Steal, a musical, based on a 
story by Marvin Seiger and Bud Freeman, and 
dealing with beatniks. Book and lyrics by Mr. 
Freeman, music by Leon Pober. Eddie Brack- 
en, Larry Parks and Betty Garrett are in the 
cast (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45 St.). 

Caligula, a philosophical melodrama by Al- 
bert Camus, translated by Justin O’Brien, 
about the despotic Roman emperor. Kenneth 
Haigh, Colleen Dewhurst and Michael Ebert 
head the company directed by Sidney Lumet 
(54th St. Theatre, 152 W. 54 St.). 

The Cool World, a play by Warren Miller 
and Robert Rossen, adapted from Mr, Miller’s 
novel of the same title, that deals with teen-age 
violence in East Harlem. Mr. Rossen directed 
a cast including Hilda Simms and Gene Bo- 
land (Eugene O'Neill, 230 W. 49 St.). 

The Deadly Game, a dramatization by James 
Yaffe of Friedrich Duerrenmatt’s novel 
“Traps.” It is about an American industrialist 
who seeks refuge in a chateau after his car has 
broken down. The cast includes Pat Hingle, 
Claude Dauphin, Ludwig Donath and Max 
Adrian (Longacre, 220 W. 48 St.). 

The Long Dream, a dramatization by Ketti 
Frings of Richard Wright's novel about a Mis- 
sissippi Negro’s relationship with a corrupt 
police official. Lawrence Winters, R. G. Arm- 
strong and Isabel Cooley are in the cast di- 
rected by Lloyd Richards (Ambassador, 215 
W. 49 St.). 

There Was a Little Girl, a dramatization 
by Daniel Taradash of Christopher Davis’ 
novel Lost Summer, which tells of the rape of a 
young girl and its effect upon her and her 
community. The company, directed by Joshua 
Logan, includes Jane Fonda (Cort, 138 W. 
48 St.). 

A Thurber Carnival, a program of sketches 
by James Thurber, including brand-new ma- 
terial and adaptations of his own stories. Bur- 
gess Meredith directed a company including 
Tom Ewell, Peggy Cass, Paul Ford and Alice 
Ghostley (ANTA, 245 W. 52 St.). 


in the gala Soria Series 
on @®RcAVICTOR @ 


PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, Perthshire 
10th Season. Directed by Kenneth Ireland 
APRIL 16 TO OCTOBER 1, 1960 
Centenary Revival a Py ADMIRABLE CRICHTON 
y J. M. 


Barrie 


2 World Premieres 2 Popular Revivals 


NAPOLEON IN LOVE THE PRIVATE SECRETARY 
R. F. Delderfield Charles Hawtrey 


BETWEEN THE TIDES PRIVATE LIVES 
Ben van Eysselsteijn Noel Coward 


KATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO 


aitered from Shakespeare by David Carrick 
preceded by Shaw's “The Dark Lady of the Sonnets” 
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Toys in the Attic, a play by Lillian Hellman 
that reveals how sudden wealth affects the re- 
lationships between a man, his two sisters, his 
wife and mother-in-law. Jason Robards, Jr., 
Irene Worth and Maureen Stapleton head a 
cast directed by Arthur Penn (Hudson, 141 W. 
44 St.). 

The Tumbler, a psychological melodrama, in 
verse, by Benn W. Levy. It deals with the eter- 
nal rebel, the man who will stand fast and 
fight rather than come to terms with a merci- 
less universe. Laurence Olivier directed a cast 
that includes Charlton Heston, Rosemary Har- 
ris and Hermione Baddeley (Helen Hayes, 210 
W. 46 St.). 


March Broadway Openings 
The Good Soup (March 2)—an adaptation 


of Félicien Marceau’s La Bonne Soupe, a Pari- 
sian success, by Garson Kanin, who also di- 
rected the cast headed by his wife, Ruth Gor- 
don. The play centers around a woman (Miss 
Gordon) who tells the story of her life to a 
Monte Carlo croupier; simultaneously a sec- 
ond actress (Diane Cilento) plays the pro- 
tagonist as a young woman. Others are Ernest 
Truex, Sam Levene, Mildred Natwick and 
Jules Munshin (Plymouth, 236 W. 45 St.). 
Greenwillow (March 3)—a musical comedy, 
based on a novel by B. J. Chute, with book by 
Lesser Samuels and Frank Loesser. Mr. Loes- 
ser also is responsible for the music and lyrics. 
George Roy Hill directed a cast that includes 
Anthony Perkins, Cecil Kellaway, Pert Kelton 
and Zeme North (Alvin, 250 W. 52 St.). 
Semi-Detached (March 4) —a play by Patri- 
cia Joudry that deals with a disintegrating 
Anglo-Canadian family and a prospering 
French-Canadian family who share a town 
house. The cast includes Ed Begley, Judith 
Evelyn, Frank Silvera and Jean Muir. 

The Visit (March 9) —a return (and limited) 
engagement of the Duerrenmatt drama about 
a woman’s vengeance, starring Alfred Lunt, 
Lynn Fontanne (City Center, 131 W. 55 St.). 
Good Will Ambassador (week of March 14) 
—a political satire by the late Harry Farrar 
Tarvin that was tested in Dublin last March. 
The action revolves around a prime minister 
of England and the president of the Irish re- 
public. Reginald Owen, Nicholas Joy and 
Sandor Szabo are prominent in a cast directed 
by Harald Bromley. 

One More River (March 16)—a play by 
Beverly Cross that opened in London in Octo- 
ber. It is concerned with a mutiny aboard a 
merchant ship anchored in a West African 
river. Lloyd Nolan heads a company directed 
by Windsor Lewis. 

Off Broadway 


Some of the most exciting theatre in New 
York is available in this category. Scheduled 
to continue are the following: 

The Connection, a play by Jack Gelber, 
which is concerned with life among beatnik 
drug addicts, in repertory with Pirandello’s 
“Tonight We Improvise.” An interesting com- 
bination, staged by one of the few permanent 
acting companies operating in New York (Liv- 
ing Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 
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Krapp’s Last Tape by Samuel Beckett, di- 
rected by Alan Schneider, and acted by Don- 
ald Davis. It revolves around the use of a re- 
cording machine to bring back a period in a 
man’s life. The first half of an engrossing dou- 
ble bill that includes “The Zoo Story” by Ed- 
ward Albee, a two-character work set in Cen- 
tral Park (Provincetown, 133 MacDougal St.). 
Leave lt to Jane, a delightful revival of the 
1917 musical comedy with book by Guy Bol- 
ton, lyrics by P. G. Wodehouse, and music 
by Jerome Kern. (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, 
Seventh Ave. and W. 4 St.). 

Little Mary Sunshine, one oi this season’s 
hits, an engaging musical that makes fun of 
the romantic operettas of the twenties. Rick 


Besoyan is responsible for book, music and 
lyrics (Orpheum, Second Ave. and E. 8 St.). 
Orpheus Descending, a revival of the Ten- 
nessee Williams drama of sex and violence in 
a small Southern town (Gramercy Arts, 138 
E. 27 St.). 

Shadow and Substance, an excellent revival 
of Paul Vincent Carroll’s play by the Irish 
Players (Tara, 120 Madison Ave.). 

The Three Sisters, a fine revival of Stark 
Young’s adaptation of Chekhov's masterpiece, 
directed by David Ross (Fourth St. Theatre, 
83 E. 4 St.). 

The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s 
adaptation of the musical by Kurt Weill and 
Bertolt Brecht, now in its fifth year, the long- 
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est-run offering current in New York (Thea- 
tre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.). 


_U.S.A., an adaptation of the John Dos Passos 


trilogy by the author and Paul Shyre (who di- 
rected), presented as a staged reading and 
performed by six highly skilled actors (Mar- 
tinique, 32 St. and Broadway). 

Other offerings scheduled to continue include: 
“Follies of 1910,” a new revue with sketches, 
lyrics and music by Albert Moritz (Carnegie, 
57 St. and Seventh Ave.) ; Ibsen’s “John Ga- 
briel Borkman,” in repertory with Anouilh’s 
“The Waltz of the Toreadors” (Sullivan St. 
Playhouse, 181 Sullivan St.) ; “Parade,” a re- 
vue by Jerry Herman (Players Theatre, 115 
MacDougal St.); and “Russell Patterson’s 
Sketch Book,” a revue produced by Mr. Patter- 
son and Hudson Faussett (Maidman Play- 
house, 416 W. 42 St.). 

Recent scheduled openings include: “The Bal- 
cony,” by Jean Genet, directed by José Quin- 
tero (Circle in the Square, 159 Bleecker St.) ; 
“The Bible Salesman,” a lyric drama by Jay 
Thompson, who also composed the score, Sun- 
days at 5 p.m. by the Chapel Players (Broad- 
way Congregational Church, 56 St. and Broad- 
way) ; “Come Share My House,” by Theodore 
Apstein (Actors’ Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. 
S.); “The Crystal Heart,” a musical comedy 
by William Archibald and Baldwin Bergensen 
(E. 74 St. Theatre, 334 E. 74 St.) ; “The Prodi- 
gal” by Jack Richardson (Downtown, 85 E. 4 
St.); “Mimi and Something Else,” a work 
with music and narration, presented by the 
Lionel Shepard Company (Theatre Marquee, 
110 E, 57 St.) ; and “Between Two Thieves,” 
an adaptation by Warner LeRoy of Diego Fab- 
bri’s “Processo a Gesu,” a success in Paris (as 
“Procés 4 Jésus”) and formerly called “The 
World’s Greatest Trial” (York, 64 St. and 
First Ave.). 

Scheduled to open this month are: Henry IV, 
Part I, by the Phoenix permanent acting com- 
pany (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.) ; “The Kill- 
er” by Eugéne Ionesco; a revival of Sophie 
Treadwell’s “Machinal” (Barbizon Plaza, 106 
Central Park S.); “Madame Lafayette” by 
Catharine Hughes (Blackfriars’ Guild, 316 W. 
57 St.) ; “Rosemary and the Planet,” a musi- 
cal based on a story by Winthrop Palmer, with 
book and lyrics by James Lipton and score by 
Sol Berkowitz (Theatre Marquee, 110 E. 59 
St.) ; “Under the Sycamore Tree” by Sam Spe- 
wack (Cricket, 162 Second Ave.) ; and a bill 
comprising the American premiére of Eugene 
O’Neill’s “Hughie” and a revival of his “The 
Emperor Jones,” directed by José Quintero 
(Circle in the Square, 159 Bleecker St.). 
Broadway Tryouts 

(Particulars of a production are given only 
when a Broadway opening is not scheduled for 
this month.) 

Bye Bye Birdie—a musical with book (about 
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little girl,large theme 


by Daniel Taradash 


A writer who adapts works created by others is very 
much like a substitute parent who undertakes the respon- 
sibility of guiding and developing a child while the 
child’s parents are still alive and competent. Should you 
depend entirely on your own judgment in making de- 
cisions? How much consideration can you give the par- 
ents wishes and intentions? 

As a rule, such questions are academic, for the original 
author almost never retains the right to control what is 
done in a script. However, the author did give birth to 
the project—and I believe his special interest, like that 
of the child’s parents, deserves special consideration. 

Ever since the time, twenty years ago, when Columbia 
Pictures took me to Hollywood to help adapt Clifford 
Odets’ Golden Boy, I have spent most of my professional 
career reworking novels and plays created by other 
writers, most recently MacKinlay Kantor’s magnificent 
novel Andersonville. Though there has never been any- 
thing in our contractual relations that required me to 
consult the original authors, I have invariably gotten in 
touch with them—certainly in the last seven or eight 
years. Aside from the simple matter of courtesy, such a 
practice. I have found, serves a clarifying purpose by 
revealing something of the thinking of the man about the 
material, beyond the mere pages of his novel or play. 

Because that sort of relationship between original au- 
thor and adapter is unusual, my motives are sometimes 
suspected. Mr. Kantor was quite suspicious of me when 
I asked to visit him after I had finished a treatment of 


Andersonville. He seemed to think I wanted a technical 
once-over, but when we met and he learned that my pri- 
mary motive was to determine if he thought I had prop- 
erly respected the novel, he was all graciousness and 
warmth, extremely interested and co-operative. 

In 1948, I adapted Jean-Paul Sartre’s Les Mains Sales, 
as Red Gloves, for the American stage (Charles Boyer 
starred in it on Broadway). It wasn’t until a year and a 
half ago that I found myself in a position to take time off 
from screenwriting to do another play, but during the 
intervening years I had been on the lookout for possible 
material. Having done so many adaptations for films, 
and having made my only Broadway foray with an adap- 
tation, I instinctively thought in terms of something that 
could be adapted for the stage. I read books, asked 
agents to send me material, and had others looking out 
for possibilities. 

Eventually I found what I was looking for by myself. 
I had read a review in Time of a novel called Lost Sum- 
mer by Christopher Davis, about a young girl who is 
raped and the effect of it on her and on her relationship 
with her family and the community. The material 
sounded interesting. Then the New York Times also re- 
viewed the book, and gave it an excellent notice. | 
scurried to a bookstore, stayed up one night reading 
Lost Summer, and knew I had found my stage source. 

It is subject matter that I believe in. It is concerned 
with society’s attitudes on love, sex and shame. There is 


a rape in it, but it is not about a rape. If the play turns 





out to be only the latter, then it is a failure. Since the 
principal characters are contemporary youngsters, the 
project has been a complete change of pace from Ander- 
sonville, something that also attracted me. 


Special problems presented themselves when I started 


work. The girl Toni, who is the central figure, is mostly 


an interior person; the development of her situation 
takes place largely in her mind rather than in articulated 
speech. And in the novel she starts out at a certain emo- 
tional height at the beginning, then descends emotional- 
ly with almost no stop until the end. I found that the 
book had a depressing effect on most readers. I was 
surprised because | thought the ending, though ironic, 
was the beginning of an emotional ascent in the girl. 

I had followed my usual custom and had met my au- 
thor. | found that my feeling about the ending coincided 
with the author’s, and that both of us saw it differently 
than most readers (or at least the numerous readers | 
questioned). Here was an unusual situation for an 
adapter to face. In effect. the finished book was not re- 
solved in the way the author thought or intended. I be- 
lieved that more of what Davis had actually wanted to 
say could be said if the girl took on a different hue, if 
she were presented differently . So I took the drastic step 
of changing the direction of the story and characteriza- 
tion of the girl during the last third of the play. Since 
Davis had intended a constructive, affirmative ending. 
and I wanted one, too. I felt the only logical thing to 
do was to make the change. Despite the change, I suspect 
that to Davis and to me, Toni is still the same girl he was 
writing about in his novel. To others, I imagine, she will 


seem a different person. 


Even after having analyzed and revised the novel, | 


found that my adaptation was to go through further 


amending. I discovered that as Joshua Logan blocked 
out the scenes with the actors, we were doing what I 
call “creative editing.” We were eliminating for the pur- 
pose of illuminating. 

The production of There Was a Little Girl is extra- 
ordinary because the cast is made up almost entirely of 
young, relatively inexperienced actors, and because it 
was directed by Logan (any play that is fortunate 
enough to attract him is extraordinary). It has been an 
exciting experience to watch him free his youthful cast 
of their fears and inhibitions by a bewitching and mas- 
terful use of cajolery, humor, entreaty—and a dozen 
other devices. But he is far, far more than a director or 
a man of devices. His energy, his warmth, his patience, 
his voice, his knowledge, his anecdotes, his authority, 
his flexibility, his downright brilliance—all serve the 
purpose of stimulating and teaching and bringing out 
the very best in those who work for him. These young 
actors—together with the few older ones in the cast, and, 
I may add, the playwright—are having an experience to 
be very grateful for. 

To me, after years of adaptation, it has been fascinat- 
ing and fruitful to see my own adaptation subtly and 
brilliantly readapted into its three-dimensional form by 


a great director. end 


Jane Fonda, who plays a victim of rape in Daniel Tara- 
dash’s “There was a Little Cirl,” explains the photo se- 
quence: “In the play there is a moment when it dawns on 
me that my parents suspect that I was not blameless. So 
it isn’t just a physical thing any more; out of their 
doubts come doubts of my own.” 





the openings 


Quite by coincidence, no doubt, two of the first plays 
to arrive with the new year had the common (and un- 
common) virtue of sending a man out into the night 
thinking about them. A number of other offerings dur- 
ing the same period were much more conducive to slum- 
ber, or thoughts of better years, but two of the genuine- 
ly thought-provoking, or take-home, variety within the 
space of a single month—within the space of two nights, 
in fact—is an average not to be taken lightly in any 
season. good or indifferent. 

Saul Levitt’s The Andersonville Trial, at Henry Mil- 
ler's Theatre, and John Whiting’s Marching Song, which 
had thirty-three performances at the Gate, both have a 
definite intellectual content. Each deals, after its own 
fashion, with the post-mortem examination of certain 
acts committed during the stress of war. On the surface 
the deeds are so reprehensible that the ensuing examina- 
tion of the details seems a mere formality, in so far as 
fixing guilt is concerned. Then, as we go through the 
motions of probing for motivations and circumstances, 
we suddenly become aware that things are not quite as 
they seemed; that, indeed, the mass of evidence suggests 
a gray no man’s land between absolute right and abso- 
lute wrong. We are left, as in a good intellectual play 
like Rashomon, with the realization that few things in 
life are simple, where moral values are involved. The 
wheels begin to turn and we are in for a good evening. 
There the parallel ends. Mr. Levitt’s play is completely 
theatrical (a little too much so for its own intrinsic 
good, in fact), and it has prospered in direct proportion 
to its theatricality, and perhaps in spite of its intellectual 
quality. Mr. Whiting’s play is not at all theatrical, and, 
by no coincidence, it perished in fairly short order. 
much as it did six years earlier in London’s West End. 
There, as off Broadway, it was widely admired by a very 
few. 

Even if it did not raise moral issues, The Anderson- 
ville Trial would be engrossing, as good courtroom 
drama invariably is, given a solid production. All the 
action is confined to the Washington military tribunal 


where Henry Wirz is on trial as a war criminal. It is 
August, 1865, four months after the surrender of Lee’s 
forces, and the memory of Wirz’s stewardship at the 
Confederate prison camp in Andersonville, Georgia, is 
much alive. Since more than 25 per cent of the camp’s 
inmates had died during the year and a half of its bloody 
existence, and since Andersonville was clearly the coun- 
terpart of Belsen and Dachau in its day, there doesn’t 
seem to be much hope for Wirz as the action begins. 
Nothing that develops in the mass of testimony is suf- 
ficient to save him, and in a way the proceedings run 
downhill as a result; something of a letdown accom- 
panies the sense of the inevitable when the curtain falls, 
after the only verdict that could be delivered has been 
pronounced. But at least two moral issues do develop to 
save us from being mere spectators at a well-staged 
courtroom duel (not a bad fate in itself, of course). One 
has bearing on Wirz’s defense plea: that he was acting 
on direct orders from a Confederate officer who in turn 
was motivated by the expediency dictated by fighting in 
a losing cause. What could Wirz do when he was ordered 
to maintain conditions that could produce only a hell- 
hole? Where could his superior officer get sufficient food 
and medical supplies to alleviate conditions? To the first 
question, the prosecution points out that there are cer- 
tain orders that no man can be expected to carry out, in 
violation of his conscience. The defense counsel has a 
ready reply. Well, well, he says—those are strange 
words, coming from a judge advocate. himself a soldier 
duty-bound to follow a rigid military code that hardly 
admits of evaluation by the individual. Mr. Levitt’s other 
gambit also adds dimension to the play, and helps to 
keep the deck from becoming completelv stacked against 
the defendant. The judge advocate is an ambitious 
young man whose career will be heightened immeasur- 
ably by bringing in Wirz’s scalp. But he is also a man of 
conscience. How far should he go, in pursuit of his con- 
quest, in introducing testimony he is reasonably sure is 
false? 


In Inherit the Wind, the authors sugar-coated their 
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Blackstone and their ethics with an abundance of 
human-interest touches, some valid, some not so valid. 
In his play, Mr. Levitt has steered clear of that sort of 
thing, for the most part. Regrettably he also has kept his 
own moral questions pretty much on the surface of his 
script. Only a fool would attempt to provide answers to 
the questions, of course. But a serious playwright—and 
Mr. Levitt is obviously in that category—might have 
done more than put the issues in the record as evidence 
of solemn intent. 

José Ferrer staged the proceedings with a sure eye to 
their theatrical value, and the cast has responded with 
any number of bravura performances. George C. Scott 
(the judge advocate), Albert Dekker (the defense at- 
torney) and Herbert Berghof (Wirz) all justify their 
star billing. The net effect may be a little old-fashioned, 
but it is mighty lively. 

Since Marching Song and another of the early 1960 
entries, A Distant Bell, were short-lived, and perhaps 
deservedly so, it would be easy to dismiss them. It would 
be. that is, if we were operating in a theatrical utopia 
wiiere long runs could invariably be equated with quali- 
ty. The first of those plays at least provided some indi- 
cation why so eminent a man of the theatre as Tyrone 
Guthrie, writing in these pages four months ago, ranked 
its author, Englishman John Whiting, with some very 
fast company among playwrights. Marching Song deals 
with a general who is released from military prison after 
seven years of confinement, and who is brought home 
(the capital of an unspecified European country that had 
been defeated in the last war) to face trial. He is being 
thrown on the sacrificial altar, so to speak, to appease 
the demoralized electorate, and to take the heat off an 
unpopular prime minister. In this case the sins of the de- 
fendant are not recounted in trial proceedings; they are 
largely recited in the form of soliloquies, and they exist 
principally in his mind, as does so much of the strange 
play. There are philosophical issues aplenty, and no one 
can say that they are not stimulating or profound in their 
presentation. They give the work an intriguing charac- 
ter, and provide endless food for thought. But here we 
have a dramatist who is so insistent that we not be dis- 
tracted by showmanship that his play becomes attenu- 
ated. The characters are essentially symbols, pawns in 
an intellectual pastime that resists straightforward dra- 
matic treatment. It is a tribute to the strength of his ideas 


that we struggle so hard for his meaning. To struggle is 
to care, but not necessarily to enjoy. There were strong 
performances at the Gate by Kevin McCarthy, as the 
general, and Roger Plowden, as the prime minister. Had 
the others been up to their mark, would the production 
have succeeded? Maybe, and maybe not. In London the 
play failed despite the presence of Diana Wynyard and 
Penelope Munday in the leading feminine roles. On the 
basis of Marching Song, perhaps Mr. Whiting is, to 
paraphrase Mr. Guthrie, only “promising” at this stage. 
Katherine Morrill’s A Distant Bell, another offbeat 
entry, relates the inhibiting effect of a mother, who is 
not too well in the head, on her three daughters. It is 
a rather untidy domestic play, and low in voltage, des- 
pite its melodramatic passages. But along with being one 
of the few serious works of the season, it is one of an 
even smaller minority that have attempted to hold the 
mirror up to nature, instead of making nature conform 
to plot stereotypes. The playwright paid a penalty, 
structurally, just as did Jane Bowles six years earlier in 
In the Summer House, whose haunting quality the new 
work shares. Her characterization is sound, however, 
and she has the talent for translating her insights into 
action and dialogue—a gift that, unlike plot construc- 
tion, cannot be taught. Miss Morrill is another author to 
watch. She was excellently served by the production, 
including a cast headed by Martha Scott, who was won- 
derfully touching as the mother, and by Phyllis Love 
and Andrew Prine, in two of the top supporting roles. 
The Phoenix continued to make life difficult for its 
well-wishers. Anyone who has spent an afternoon with 
the text of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt knows how difficult a work 
it is to stage. But the Phoenix did choose to try in mid- 
January, and the results can only be called unsatisfac- 
tory. Once you have elected such a course, you cannot 
realistically take refuge in the thought that a 1944 Lon- 
don production with Laurence Olivier, Ralph Richard- 
son and Sybil Thorndike also got soundly rapped. Nor 
is there much consolation in saying that Peer Gynt is 
the sort of work the Phoenix should be doing; no work. 
however respected and infrequently seen, is well served 
by inadequate presentation. The Ibsen marathon de- 
mands a full-blown, poetic treatment, much as does The 
Tales of Hoffmann in the opera house (the parallel be- 
tween the works is really rather close), and the most ob- 
vious thing about the exhibit at the Phoenix was that it 
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was earthbound and literal. Lacking something to take 
the spectator’s breath away. it left him little to contem- 
plate but the obvious—the fact that the script is ram- 
bling, diffuse and (in the hands of any, apparently, but 
the supremely gifted) tiresome. Fritz Weaver had the 
demanding title role, and gave it a game try. 


{t would be nice to report that the brand-new year was 
brightened by good comedy. But that, too, would be 
playing with the truth. In Goodbye Charlie, at the Ly- 
ceum, George Axelrod continues to show a talent for 
intriguing ideas, and a penchant for having difficulty 
in developing them. (What writer doesn’t? But in com- 
edy, a good idea, per se, is a little like beginner's luck 
in golf.) Even if one didn’t know, in this case, that re- 
writing was done on the road, one could deduce it from 


the uneven texture of the plot, which, in its later stages. 


has overtones of desperation. In ringing out infinite 


variations on a genuinely comic theme—the reincarna- 
tion of a Don Juan as a beautiful girl—Avxelrod and his 
very able stars, Lauren Bacall and Sydney Chaplin. have 
produced some funny moments. Too many of them. un- 


fortunately. are in the first act. 


Alongside A Mighty Man Is He, however. Axelrod’s 
comedy seems almost tolerable, in retrospect. The form- 
er, the work of Arthur Kober and George Oppenheimer. 
tarried briefly at the Cort with a cast including Nancy 
Kelly, Polly Rowles and Diana van der Vlis. The plav- 
wrights’ good idea in this instance was this: The wife 
and mistress of a theatrical producer (another hot boy 
with the ladies) decide to put aside their natural ani- 
mosity and gang up on a young actress who is threaten- 
ing to displace both of them in the gentleman’s affec- 
tions. A good idea, all right, but nothing came of it. 
aside from setting sex back many years. 


Bruce Bohle 


Critical Box Score 


The Andersonville Trial—Five of the seven reviewers 
for the New York dailies gave their approval. Walter 
Kerr’s majority opinion in the Herald Tribune was “‘a 
walloping piece of showmanship wrapped round a 
beady-eyed search for a moral principle.” The minority 
case was stated in the Times by Brooks Atkinson: “Is 
the performance a piece of accomplished showmanship 
or a dramatic inquiry into the truth? .. . This column 
felt that the theatre was triumphing over truth by being 
ingenious, showy and planned.” 

A Distant Bell—Two to five, against the play, was the 
verdict here. The Daily News man, John Chapman. 
found it “a fascinating play,” and the writing “the best 
of the season.” Two of the reviewers dissented rather 
mildly. Mr. Kerr, for example, discovered “erratic 
flashes of quality.” Two others were much more damn- 
ing. Richard Watts. Jr. of the Post wrote. “It made me 
want to apologize to a lot of the disasters I have felt 
called upon to scold in bygone years.” 

Peer Gynt—Four of the six verdicts were favorable. 
including that of John McClain of the Journal-Ameri- 
can: “a generally successful revival.” Mr. Kerr con- 
cluded his notice with these words: “If Peer Gynt is 
solidly workable, the Phoenix ought to be able to give . . . 
a moderately interesting production, which this is not. 
What I want to know is whether anyone has ever seen 
a thrilling one.” 

Goodbye Charlie—The cast passed muster. but the 
verdict against the play was unanimous. Five of the 
notices summed up the proceedings as something of a 
one-joke affair. Mr. Kerr elaborated, “It isn’t a dirty 
joke. only a leering attitude. There is no joke.” 

4 Mighty Man Is He—Again the score was 0-7. Mr. 
\tkinson’s capsule description was “an obsolete farce 
in a hackneyed literary style.” 


opposite page :—Late in January the Manhattan School of Music scheduled two operatic 
premieres, including the first American production of the Japanese work “Yu-Zuru” (“The 
Twilight Heron”). Principals included Joseph Eubanks (left), James Vitale and 
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Jonathan Kinsler. © 
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ajourneytoour minds 


by Sidney Sheldon 


The other evening during a television interview, I was 
asked where I got the idea for my play Roman Candle, 
which deals with extrasensory perception. I mumbled 
something vague about always having been interested 
in the subject, and we went on to the next question. After 
the show, however, I had pangs of guilt because I hadn’t 
told the whole truth. I knew perfectly well what the 
genesis of Roman Candle was, but I had had the uneasy 
feeling that the television audience might not be ready 
to hear it. The truth is that Roman Candle was written 
because a burglar threw a spitz watchdog down a laun- 
dry chute in Hammond, Indiana, thirty-three years ago. 

I was nine years old at the time, and was visiting an 
aunt and uncle who lived in Hammond. On that par- 
ticular evening we had gone to the movies, and returned 
home rather late. When we opened the front door we 
saw that the house had been completely ransacked. My 
uncle’s spitz, which had been left in the house, had mys- 
teriously vanished. Everyone was baffled except me. I 
knew the dog had been thrown into the laundry chute 
that led to the basement. I didn’t guess that he would be 
found there, or hope that he would be found there; I 
knew he would be found there. It took a little persuasion 
to get my uncle to go down to the basement and unlatch 
the chute, but when he did, the dog jumped out, shaken 
but unharmed. If the dog was shaken, you should have 
seen my uncle. For weeks after that he walked around 
with a faraway expression on his face, and every now 
and then I would catch him eying me with a look akin 
to panic. That was my first and last personal psychic 
experience—if such it was—but it created in me a strong 
and lasting interest in unexplained phenomena, the 
wonderful world of mysterious things that .go bump in 
the night. 

Is there some unknown force outside ourselves that we 
cannot explain? Some natural law of the universe that 
man has not yet tapped? Is there such a phenomenon as 
extrasensory perception? Dr. Carl Jung has said that 


Mr. Sheldon has been represented as playwright on Broadway 
Ly two works this season, the new comedy “Roman Candle” and 
the musical “Redhead,” for which he was one of the librettists. 


psychic phenomena can be verified by anyone willing to 
lay aside his preconceived ideas. Madame Curie believed 
in it; so did Robert Louis Stevenson, Victor Hugo, 
Abraham Lincoln. The majority of scientists, however, 
are adamantly opposed to the theory of extrasensory 
perception. Since they cannot explain how it is possible, 
they write learned books explaining why extrasensory 
perception is impossible. If those gentlemen had been 
writing in another century, I am positive they would 
have been equally eloquent on how impossible it would 
be for man to fly, send his voice around the world, put 
a 130-piece symphony orchestra onto a five-inch disc, or 
transmit a moving picture across a continent into fifty 
million living rooms. Each of those things is clearly im- 
possible, yet they are part of our everyday lives. Scien- 
tists assure us that such things are based on known scien- 
tific principles. But before they were discovered they 
were unknown scientific principles. The things that 
would have been considered miracles a hundred years 
ago are taken for granted today. What new miracles will 
we have in ten years—or fifty ? 

So many crackpots are advocates of extrasensory per- 
ception, so much nonsense has been written about it, and 
so many charlatans are busily crystal-gazing the public 
out of untold millions of dollars every year that extra- 
sensory perception has become associated with the luna- 
tic fringe. The problem now is to determine who should 
be the keepers and who the inmates. Logically, I know 
perfectly well that psychics cannot exist. that there is no 
way for the human mind to circumvent the barriers of 
time and space. I know there is no such thing as a 
psychic, and you know there is no such thing as a psychic 
—but two years ago I went to a woman who didn’t know 
it. and she proceeded to predict my future. She lives in 
New York City and has worked with Dr. J. B. Rhine’s 
staff at Duke University, where they have done experi- 
ments with her. When I first went to her, I used an alias. 
She had never seen me before, and could have known 
nothing about me, and yet, within less than a minute, 
she informed me that I was a writer, that I was writing 

[continued on page 69] 


opposite page :—‘Roman Candle”’ provided a Broadway homecoming 
for its two stars, Robert Sterling, who had been away since 1951, 
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and Inger Stevens, whose only previous appearance 


was in 1956. & 
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the probiem ofthe party giris 


by John Keating 


One midnight during the last theatre season, four young 
men who had contributed importantly to it got together 
in a television studio to talk over their problems as 
producers of serious fare. The quartet included David 
Susskind, the host of the “Open End” program, whose 
production of Rashomon was just about to open on 
Broadway; José Quintero, the brilliant young director- 
producer of off-Broadway’s Circle in the Square and 
the much decorated on-Broadway presentation of Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into Night; Carmen 
Capalbo, who directed and produced (with Stanley 
Chase) the long-run off-broadway revival of The 
Threepenny Opera and a series of well-received produc- 
tions at the Bijou of works by O’Neill, William Saroyan 
and Graham Greene; and Arthur Laurents, author of 
such highly regarded plays as Home of the Brave, The 
Time of the Cuckoo and the libretto of West Side Story. 
It wasn’t long before Susskind turned his guests’ at- 
tention to the ladies who arrange fund-raising theatre 
parties for charitable organizations. The bright young 
men, with the exception of a temporarily mellowed Lau- 
rents, were bitter. 

“Kookie birds,” croaked Capalbo. 

“Harpies,” added Quintero. 

Harsh words, you might say, for a band of women who 
are responsible for the sale of an estimated $8,000,000 
worth of tickets a year, one out of every five theatre 
tickets sold. When you add to that impressive statistic 
the fact that the party girls do their selling long before 
a play has opened, months before it has been hailed or 
damned by the critical consensus. the venom of Susskind 
and his guests seems, at first glance, not only harsh 
but ungrateful, the sour grapes of an embittered minori- 
tv. But the fact is that they were speaking for a large 
majority of theatre people, from actors, directors, play- 
wrights and producers to ushers, ticket brokers and just 
plain members of the theatregoing public. The twelve 
“girls” who make up the membership of the Association 
of Theatre Benefit Agents have, in the past few years. 
replaced the critics as the favorite target for the slings 
and arrows of outraged theatrical folk. 
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Noel Coward recently told columnist Art Buchwald, 
“They are ruining Broadway as I have always known 
it.” He elaborated, “‘A theatre party is a party only in 
the sense that everyone knows everyone else and is 
usually talking to others and waving at each other while 
the performance is going on. There is no contact with 
a theatre party, and it’s death on the performers.” 

Until recently, Tallulah Bankhead had it written into 
her contracts that there were to be absolutely no theatre 
parties for any play in which she was appearing. “You 
can’t thaw them out with an acetylene torch,” she railed. 
On another occasion she called members of benefit audi- 
ences “the kind of people who devour their young.” 
Miss Bankhead has been the most outspoken member of 
Actors’ Equity on this subject, as on so many others, but 
in this instance, at least, there isn’t an actor who doesn’t 
agree with her wholeheartedly. The amiable Dennis 
King once told an interviewer, “I’ve heard ultimate 
coolth described as a stepmother’s kiss, but nothing is so 
cold as a theatre party.” Benefit audiences simply appall 
actors. They are notoriously undemonstrative and, eith- 
er because they are giving more attention to their fellow 
members of the Society to Alleviate Agrophobia. or 
whatever the group is, or because the charity-inflated 
prices they have paid have given them a “Go ahead. 
make me laugh” attitude, they throw off the actors’ tim- 
ing, and inhibit the creation of any ambiance. As a re- 
sult, most performances before audiences that are totally 
or predominantly made up of partygoers are inferior 
performances. Not because the actors are exhibiting 
their dislike. but simply because the audiences make a 
top-flight performance impossible. 

The peculiar charms of the party audience are felt on 
the audience side of the curtain as well. Veteran theatre- 
goers agree that, with the possible exception of first- 
night audiences for plays in the French language, there 
is no ruder type than one composed for the most part of 
people who have paid $25, $35 or $50 a ticket to see a 
play and, at the same time, store up merits with Heaven 
and the Internal Revenue Service by supporting their 
neighborhood charity. Those who arrive on time invari- 


opposite page:—On party nights the show is not 
confined to the area behind footlights. It’s 

great fun for some audience members; others have 
a very different reaction. ® 
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ably act as though they were at a party in their local 
Grange hall or Turnverein. There is much yodeling and 
waving and leaning across intervening rows to shake 
hands and pass the time of night with friends they 
haven't seen in at least a week. They treat the whole 
theatre as a private party (we hired this hall, didn’t 
we?), and anyone who happens not to be a member of 
the party is made to feel like an intruder. Those who 
show up late are liable to be in an even more convivial 
mood. They stumble across hastily withdrawn legs, hiss 
out their friendly greetings to the folks across the aisle, 
and, in general, blot out whatever it is those fool actors 
up there are saying. The inescapable conclusion is that 
not very many members of a party audience are much 
interested in what the actors are saying. 


The chief complaint of the ordinary theatregoer 
against party people, however, is that as their numbers 
increase, his chances of getting a seat decrease. Last 
season more than a thousand nights were given over in 
whole or in great part to theatre parties. This season, the 
number will be even greater. Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s The Sound of Music, for example, has allotted a 
hundred full houses, and most of the good seats for 230 
other performances, to various fund-raising groups. 
Parties, expense-account customers who don’t care what 
they pay scalpers, the sizable number of “house seats” 
held out by the managements for their own uses, and 
various other hurdles combine to make it a rare occasion 
when an ordinary theatregoer, without an unlimited ex- 
pense account, an “in” with the management, or mem- 
bership in a theatre-party-giving organization, is able to 
buy a ticket to a hit before the bloom of newness has 
begun to wear off. 


But if the party girls are demeaned, derided and de- 
nounced on all sides, they are also flattered, courted and 
deferred to—and frequently by the same people who 
have, out of their hearing, ridiculed their taste, intelli- 
gence and ability to read and write. Within the last dec- 
ade they have progressed from a shaky claw hold on the 
fringes of the theatrical establishment to a position of 
first-line importance. Where once they had to beg for 
allotments to a potential hit, today they are fawned on. 
taken to expensive lunches, given scripts to read, invited 
to run-throughs, even consulted on casting. The reason 
for all the attention is simple: A solid line-up of benefits 


is as close as a producer can get to buying flop insurance. 
In press agent-producer Arthur Cantor’s paraphrase, 
“The hand that rocks the theatre party rules the world 
of 44th Street.” 


The hand that rocks with the strongest beat belongs to 
a plump, hard-working, littlke woman known as Ivy 
Larric, who has been carving her niche in the theatrical 
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scene for the past quarter century. An almost equally 
firm hand is that of a thinner, similarly hard-working 
agent called Lenore Tobin. Between them they will book 
approximately nine hundred “big” parties—five hun- 
dred seats or more—and innumerable smaller ones. If 
those two ladies didn’t actually invent the theatre party, 
they did nurse it from its rickety and uncertain infancy 
to its present blooming, vigorous and influential maturi- 
ty. Mrs. Larric, an aspirant actress in the long ago, was 
the first of the party agents, founder and perennial presi- 
dent of the Association of Theatre Benefit Agents (whose 
offices are her offices in a bank building on Times 
Square). Miss Tobin, who began booking parties as a 
side line while working as a secretary in the Shubert 
offices twenty years ago, is the association’s firmly en- 
trenched first vice-president. They and their colleagues 
are the expediters for more than a thousand organiza- 
tions—the Kings Highway Hadassah, Children’s Blood 
Foundation, Third Street Music School Settlement, 
Women’s League of Tranquility, Bonnie Brae Farm for 
Boys, Spence-Chapin Adoption Service, Vocational Ad- 
visory Service, Congregation Beth Sholom of Cedar- 
hurst are representative—that buy tickets at regular box- 
office prices, resell them at prices as high as the organi- 
zations’ chairwomen think the traffic will bear, and use 
the difference to advance their good works. Last year, 
an estimated $8,000,000 or more was raised through 
theatre benefits arranged by the party girls. This year, 
the take should be closer to $10,000,000. 

For their services in wangling the dates, handling the 
tickets, sweating out the myriad small but nerve-shaking 
problems that arise, the girls are paid 6.8 per cent of 
the box-office price of the tickets bought. (Of that sum, 
about 5 per cent is net, the remainder going for the cost 
of the surety bond demanded by the producers.) Their 
profit comes to between $400 and $500 for a benefit that 
takes the entire theatre—a big bag of peanuts. The girls 
are among the very few people in the theatre who are 
sure of making a whopping profit in that notoriously 
chancy arena. The agent’s fee is, logically enough, borne 
by the organization that hires them, but in an increasing 
number of cases, when the producer has a show he 
knows is not a natural for theatre parties, he will agree 
to pay the 6.8 per cent or even more. David Merrick, for 
example, who is the darling of the party girls, and re- 
turns the affection 100 per cent, offered a 10 per cent cut 
on any benefit sales for Look Back in Anger, which 
lacked just about everything a good “party play” is 
expected to have. It had no stars; it was written by a 
then-unknown English playwright, and is concerned 
with a milieu and protagonist that are anything but 
pleasant. 

The good “party play” has been described as a play 
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for the tired businessman. (David Susskind once ob- 
served, “The theatre-party dream come true would be 
Getting Gertie’s Garter with Kim Novak and Rock Hud- 
son.” ) But that is not completely accurate. A better defi- 
nition might be: “an energetic clubwoman’s idea of the 
kind of play her world-wearied, business-harassed hub- 
by should like.” The prescription outlaws anything con- 
troversial, “heavy” (Shaw is heavy, Shakespeare is 
heavy, Arthur Miller is heavy, Ibsen weighs a ton), 


“artistic” (all the above are artistic; so are Christopher 


Fry. T. S. Eliot, Archibald MacLeish, any foreigner !. 
or lacking in big names. The ideal is a comfortable, light 
comedy or a musical, bolstered with important names in 
writing, production and, of course, on stage. But both 
Mrs. Larric and Miss Tobin bristle at criticisms that 
blame them for lowering the tone and quality of the 


theatre. 


Miss Tobin summed up their case by pointing out, 


“The same kind of play that will draw a big mail-order 
advance sale will get a lot of party interest.” Mrs. Larric 
added, “These people are not from Mars, you know. 
They're the same people you meet at work and in the 
P-TA and your club meetings. Why do they suddenly be- 
come villains because they get together to go to the 
theatre in a group? I'll admit that there is a certain 
amount of late-coming, but I don’t know if it’s any worse 
than on other nights when there are no benefits.” A wist- 
ful note crept into her voice. “And they are getting bet- 
ter about that. I know all the committee chairladies are 
very conscious about lateness, and they make a big point 
of talking about it. 

“Sure, they don’t want ‘tough’ shows,” she continued. 
“They go to the theatre; they want to relax and enjoy 
themselves. And they want to be sure when they pay $25 
or $50 for tickets that they’re going to see something 


cood. They don’t want to take a chance on a new play- 


left:—The person who doesn’t participate in party plans is apt to face this 


situation.—right :—The girls are variously hated and courted. 








wright, unknown actors, or some producer or director 
they never heard of. They know you can’t tell in advance 
what's going to be a hit, but they want to know what 
theyre getting. They won't buy a pig in a poke. So they 
want stars—when you go to the store, you ask for a 
brand name, don’t you?” 

Ameng the “brand names” the girls find it easiest to 
sell are Mary Martin, Ethel Merman, Gwen Verdon, 
Henry Fonda, Melvyn Douglas, Sam Levene and Helen 
Haves. Such equally or even more lustrous theatre names 
as Laurence Olivier, Judith Anderson, Maurice Evans 
and Katharine Cornell have less sales appeal. In the 
cases of some stars—Olivier and Miss Anderson, for 
instance—the names are an active deterrent, since the 
stars are identified in the party buyer’s mind with such 
anathemas as Shakespeare and Greek tragedy. Olivier’s 
presence in the cast of John Osborne’s The Entertainer 
did nothing to stimulate party sales. On the other hand. 
John Gielgud, with a lifetime in the theatre, became a 
“hot” benefit name after the smashing success of his con- 
cert-type production of bits and pieces of the Bard, Ages 
of Man. His Much Ado About Nothing was, despite its 
Shakespearean authorship, a reasonably good party 
item. But a Gielgud is a minor figure compared with 


such Hollywood-hallowed or television-trumpeted per- 


sonalities as Jackie Gleason. Walter Pidgeon, Claudette 
Colbert and Charles Boyer. 

Prodwcers’ names don’t mean too much, except in a 
negative. way. A well-known producer’s name won't sell 
the party pickers, but an unknown producer’s sponsor- 
ship will act as something of a stumbling block if all the 
other conditions—stars, musical, subject matter—don’t 
outweigh it. Directors Elia Kazan and Joshua Logan rate 
almost as high as a Henry Fonda or a Merman, if—and 
it’s a big “if’—they haven’t got themselves involved with 
a taboo type of play. Among the playwrights, William 
Inge and, most of the time. Tennessee Williams have 
good benefit credentials, but Arthur Miller is a dud. 

“You should have seen the change in the response to 
Arthur Miller last year.” Mrs. Larric said, “when there 
was an announcement that he was writing a play for 
Marilyn Monroe. All kinds of conservative and social 
rganizations wanted it, where before you could only 
sell an Arthur Miller play to a liberal organization or 
two. Small parties.” 

Even with Marilyn Monroe, however. Miller will never 
touch Rodgers and Hammerstein. Their current opus 
The Sound of Music was far and away the most fran- 
tically sought property the benefit girls can remember. 
The girls had been given approximately 330 dates for 
hig parties, and had more than a thousand customers 
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clamoring for one or more of those nights. By mid-June, 
five months before the show opened and even before the 
script and score were finished, they were spending most 
of their time on the telephone, soothing the bruised egos 
of benefit buyers whose organizations hadn't been 
tapped, and trying to tout the latter on a second choice. 
Ten days before the show opened in mid-November, 
there was a record $2,325,000 in advance sales, more 
than half of it contributed by eager theatre parties. 

The case of The Sound of Music is especially interest- 
ing in that Rodgers and Hammerstein were once among 
the most adamant in their objection to theatre parties. 
They refused them during the runs of Oklahoma!, Car- 
ousel, South Pacific and The King and I. As a matter 
of fact, shortly before the opening of South Pacific, they 
penned a firmly disapproving feuilleton for the New 
York Times in which they blasted the benefits for block- 
ing the road to the box office for the regular theatregoer. 
Then came Me and Juliet, which the critics roasted and 
the public largely avoided. The composers reconsidered. 
When their next effort, Pipe Dream, arrived on Broad- 
wav, it had a comforting advance sale of more than 
$1,125,000, the majority of which came from benefits. 
This time, although the critics again turned thumbs 
down, for the most part. the books were kept in black ink. 
The same situation prevailed with Flower Drum Song. 
The critical reaction was lukewarm, but there was a cush- 
ion of theatre parties; the show has run and prospered. 
Despite the unexciting notices, it was one of the “hot 
tickets” throughout the year recently past. 

As things stand, there isn’t a producer—not even the 
angry Mr. Susskind—who isn’t eager to accommodate 
as many theatre parties as he reasonably can. (In some 
cases, you can drop that qualifying “reasonably.” David 
Merrick has said, “If the theatre-party people wanted to 
buy up all my shows for two years in advance, I'd be the 
happiest man in the world.” And he is not alone in hold- 
ing that frightening opinion.) The impossible economics 
of present-day Broadway, the hit-or-flop psychology of 
the audience, and the life-or-death power—unwanted 
but too often a fact—of the critics combine to make 
theatre parties look like a life line to a drowning man. 
Given the right set of circumstances, they can act as a 
lenient Court of Appeals from the critics’ verdict. They 
have proved to be just that for such recent critically 
disapproved confections as Fanny, The Great Sebastians, 
The Tender Trap, Lunatics and Lovers, The Fifth Sea- 
son, Make a Million and a dozen or more others. 

Producer Robert Fryer offered a vivid illustration of 
the reason why the party girls are so wildly courted these 

[continued on page 67 | 
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“As Ssupan—complete with piglet in arms—Walter Slezak just about stole whatever there was to steal of ‘The Gypsy 
Baron’,” Emily Coleman notes in her review of the Metropolitan Opera season on the pages ahead. 
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COast to coast 


Giulietta Simionato sang Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” at the Metropolitan a few nights after she made her Met 
debut in the season’s opener [“‘Il Trovatore”}. Earlier she had sung opera in Dallas, San Francisco and Chicago. 
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Carl Orff. “Carmina Burana.” in its first staged production in New York, shared the opening-night bill bf the New 
York City Opera Company last September, Leopold Stokowski conducted this 1937 opera, or “scenic cantata.” 


Leos Janaéek, the Czech composer, provided one of the novelties of the Lyric Opera of Chicago’s fall season. His folk 
opera “Jenufa”’ was revived in November with Gré Brouwenstijn in the name role and Richard Cassilly as Laca. 
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(Coast 10 COaSI 


In November the Lyric Opera of Chicago introduced two European singers—Sylvia Fisher [left] of Covent Garden, and 
Gré Brouwenstijn of Holland—in the production of Jandéek’s “Jenufa,” a work dealing with Moravian peasant life. 
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The San Francisco Opera Companys fall season ineluded the American premiere of Richard Strauss’s “Die Fran Ohne 
Schatten.” Two of the principals. pictured with Mars Costa |right|. were Edith Lang and Sebastian Feiersinger. 


by Emily Coleman 


Though it must be admitted that much we saw in the 
fifties was more feckless than fabulous, the past decade 
at the Metropolitan Opera can only be classed as one of 
the most successful and enterprising in the history of the 
institution. That the ten years at issue coincide rather 
neatly with Rudolf Bing’s tenure as general manager of 
the Met need come as no surprise. Even if one grants that 
Bing enjoyed the peacetime prosperity that the late Ed- 
ward Johnson never had, one must nevertheless give him 
his own just due. In an era when it has taken several 
architects, assorted boards of directors, and uncounted 
advisory committees to get Lincoln Center off to a flying 
halt, it is refreshing to observe the almost historic spec- 
tacle of one single skinny man running the Metropolitan 
Opera the way he really wants it run. Where Madison 
Avenue, and its spineless echo, television, have substi- 
tuted the faceless security of a committee vote for the 


lonely exposure of one man’s command decision, Bing 


has followed the once-classic course of the rugged indi- 


vidualist (for further light on how rugged, or how indi- 
vidual, see this issue’s Gallery). 

The current season has offered several pertinent ex- 
amples of the Bing modus operandi. Perhaps the most 
notable was provided by the new production of Mozart’s 
The Marriage of Figaro. Some of the critics, including 
Howard Taubman of the New York Times and Paul 
Henry Lang of the New York Herald Tribune, took vio- 
lent exception to Cyril Ritchard’s staging on general 
grounds of vulgarity and tastelessness. Shortly after- 
ward, in a radio interview, Bing defended his produc- 
tion. “It is my considered opinion,” he said sharply, 
“that our present Figaro as staged by Cyril Ritchard, 
with sets by Oliver Messel and conducted by Erich Leins- 
dorf, is the best, most beautiful and most amusing Figaro 
than can be seen or heard anywhere.” Nor was that all. 
“Fortunately.” he continued, “it is a fact that the New 
York operatic public has long learned not to rely on re- 
views. I don’t know whether the public reads them or 
not, but they certainly have very little influence. We had 
cases of very good reviews but the public did not come, 
and we had cases of very bad reviews and nothing but 
sold-out performances.” 

Like Bing. I considered the Met’s new Figaro the 
“most.” In addition to the credits already noted, Cesare 
Siepi as Figaro and Elisabeth Soederstroem as Susanna 
were completely delightful. From Siepi we expect such a 
characterization, although Ritchard gave him an extra 


Miss Coleman, music and dance critic of Newsweek and Theatre 
Arts, also served as editorial consultant for the opera section of 
this issue. 
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swagger that didn’t hurt at all. Miss Soederstroem, we 
feel, should be classified as the sleeper of the season. One 
of the most versatile talents to come the Met’s way in 
many a year, the youthful Swedish soprano served notice 
early in the season that neither Italy—nor America 
could lay any monopolistic claim to stardom at the Met 
With a quartet like Miss Soederstroem, Birgit Nilsson, 
Jussi Bjoerling, and Nicolai Gedda in residence, Scan- 
dinavia had ample cause for rejoicing (and for more on 
Nordic singers, past and present, see Irving Kolodin’s 
article in this issue). 

Before the full power of the North got under way, how- 
ever, a real prima donna in the great Italian tradition 
took over the house when Giulietta Simionato made her 
long-delayed Met debut as Azucena in a new production 
of Verdi's /1 Trovatore. As any good alto or mezzo- 
soprano can testify, Azucena is all but foolproof, and 
triumph is to be expected. Less sure is the tour de force 
of following an Azucena with a Santuzza in Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana. In recent memory, Cloe Elmo tried 
it and lost. Miss Simionato did it and changed Cavalleria 
from a tired old war horse into an exciting melodrama 
of new acquaintance. 

Although // Trovatore redounded to the credit of Miss 
Simionato—and to Leonard Warren as the Count di 
Luna, Carlo Bergonzi as Manrico, and Antonietta Stella 
as Leonora—considerably less could be said for Fausto 
Cleva in the pit, and for the sets and costumes of Motley. 
What the Met obviously needs—and has for some time— 
is a crackerjack conductor in the Italian wing. Bing has 
replied to such criticism in the past by suggesting the 
equivalent of “You name it, and I'll buy it,” but what- 
ever appears to be marketable at the moment is simply 
not good enough. ( A nominee: Carlo Maria Giulini.) As 
for Motley’s décor and costumes. One hates to fault Bing 
when he does go after a distinguished designer. After 
more than one too many lace-paper valentines off the 
board of Rolf Gérard, a move in the direction of a Mot- 
ley is to be desired. But one felt that this charming Eng- 
lishwoman spent more time researching a library than an 
opera house; as a result Trovatore was more authentic 
than believable. Which brings to mind a somewhat ir- 
relevant—and unoriginal—thought, inspired by Mot- 
ley’s gaunt realism in Trovatore and Teo Otto’s gold- 
leafed surrealism in the new Tristan und Isolde: Only 
God can make a tree. 

Gérard was responsible for the décor of Bing’s latest 
essay into the Viennese classic operetta—in this in- 
stance, Strauss’s The Gypsy Baron. And the production 
illustrated the general manager's oft-repeated commen- 
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tary on the critics: They didn’t like it, and the public 
did. Here I sided with the fraternity. Was Ritchard, 
again the director, playing it straight, making it a fairy 
tale, or taking it tongue in cheek? Maybe the notices for 
Figaro annoyed him, and he lost interest. Whatever the 
reason, Gypsy Baron lacked the zest and flair Ritchard 
had put into the Met’s production of Offenbach’s La 
Périchole. Oddly enough, he didn’t even find enough to 
do for that old scene-stealer Walter Slezak, who was 
longing to take the Met by storm after the fashion of his 
tenor-father Leo Slezak. As Szupan, the pig farmer— 
complete with piglet in arms—Slezak just about stole 
whatever there was to steal of Gypsy Baron, after dis- 
counting Strauss’s contribution. 

Three new productions per year used to be about par 
for Bing, but not for his tenth-anniversary season. /1 Tro- 
vatore, The Marriage of Figaro, and The Gypsy Baron 
were hardly history when the Met raised the great gold 
curtain on its biggest operatic news of the year: the de- 
but of Birgit Nilsson in a new staging of Wagner’s Tris- 
tan und Isolde. Nobody present that night had heard 
such a first act in years—possibly never, for the begin- 
ning of the opera never seemed to interest Flagstad par- 
ticularly. But here at last, as the Swedish soprano’s voice 
cut through the orchestra and impaled itself on the back 
walls of the old house, was what Wagnerian fans had 
been waiting for, the clarion ring of a voice triumphant 
over wave after wave of engulfing sound. 

To be analytical, Nilsson’s voice does not have the col- 
or or middle register that Flagstad’s did, but that will 
come with time, quite likely. What her voice does have 
is a gloriously confident and securely placed top, capable 
of both delicate shading and blazing excitement. More- 
over, Miss Nilsson is musical, and obviously a conscien- 
tious worker. As an actress, however, she is prone to the 
stagger-and-clutch school, but since her solidity of body 
is neatly trim, the effect is less overwhelming than it used 
to be in some of the larger ladies of yore. One of the 
blessings of Flagstad was that she was content to sit, and 
stand, still. A great believer in the vocal benefits to be 
derived from singing composers other than Wagner, 
Miss Nilsson is scheduled to sing the Princess in Pucci- 
ni’s Turandot, along with her Wagnerian roles, at the 
Met next season. All she seems to need now is a Helden- 
tenor, a breed apparently more extinct than the whoop- 
ing crane. Indeed, Miss Nilsson must have set some sort 
of a record at one of her /soldes this season when it took 
three tenors, one for each act, to stand up against her 
torrent of sound. When they said they were sick, the 
public was understandably sympathetic, if doubtful. 
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New production No. 5 was Beethoven’s Fidelio with 
Norwegian soprano Aase Nordmo Loevberg as Leonore. 
With all due tribute to the color and size of Miss Loev- 
berg’s voice, the honors of this performance still belong 
to Beethoven, whose lofty conception of the human spirit 
frequently eludes even the best-intentioned interpreters. 
Karl Boehm’s reading of the Leonore No. 3, however, 
played between scenes of Act II after the Mahler tradi- 
tion, crackled with urgency, and drew the usual cheers 
from the audience. Perhaps it was Horace Armistead’s 
massive but impressive sets—which surely must employ 
more steps than even the entrance to the Pearly Gates— 
but somehow most of the cast seemed puppetlike and far 
from life-size in dimension. Jon Vickers as Florestan, 
however. showed every sign of launching an American 
career as promising as that which he has going for him 
in Europe. Physically, Vickers is the answer to any strap- 
ping soprano’s prayer. A big, powerfully built Canadi- 
an, he has a voice of comparable size, which apparently 
is still growing. 

Though The Flying Dutchman did not qualify as a 
new production (the effective Charles Elson sets of 
Bing’s first season were retained ) , the youthful Wagner- 
ian work was given a performance of stunning vitality. 
George London’s portrayal of the title role was impres- 
sive enough, but Leonie Rysanek’s Senta was even more 
moving. The Austrian soprano was in superb vocal fet- 
tle and, furthermore, delivered a dramatic portrait of 
breath-catching intensity. 

What with Rysaneks, Nilssons and Soederstroems 
popping up in performance after performance, where, 
then, were the idols of yesteryear? Tebaldi, after stag- 
ing a triumphant return to La Scala (for pictures of the 
event, see the pages ahead) did not return in time for 
her scheduled appearance in Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra, 
Bing’s last new production of the season (unseen as this 
issue went to press). She was reported to be in Milan, 
exhausted and molto nervoso. Mario Del Monaco had 
an operation and canceled his Met season. Left uphold- 
ing the battle flag of the Italian wing was Simionato, 
and you can bet that all true believers will be out with 
blood in their eyes when she returns to the lists again. 
One can hear them now as the battle lines form to settle 
who will reign at the Met—the North or the South. 

And Callas? When it was reported that she might re- 
turn to the Met next season, Bing answered, with a 
marked lack of his usual acerbity, that “a prodigal 
daughter, like a prodigal son, is always welcome.” At the 
Met, it’s the general manager’s prerogative to change 
his mind. end 
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“The Marriage of Figaro” Bone of six new productions atthe Metropolitan during Rudolf Bing’s tenth-anniversary 


season, Elisabeth Soederstroem, the Swedish soprano. sings Susanna to the Figaro of Cesare Siepi. 








= {This year marks the twentieth consecutive season of 


Texaco’s sponsorship of the Metropolitan Opera broad- 
casts on radio, presented on Saturday afternoons from 
late November to mid-April. The following is an ex- 
cerpted version of an intermission feature of a recent 
Met broadcast on C.B.S. Radio—a discussion of ““Mac- 
beth,” the play and the opera, by Siobhan McKenna and 
Boris Goldovsky, who serves as intermission commenta- 


tor.—Ed. ] 


Goldovsky—To an English-speaking audience, Macbeth 
is primarily a great play, one of the chief masterpieces of 
the Shakespearean theatre, and a repository of some of 
the most famous lines and poetic images of our lan- 
guage. We are apt to overlook that Macbeth is also a 
murder mystery and a story of adventure and battle with 
patriotic overtones. Macbeth is also a supernatural tale 
dealing with witches, ghosts and apparitions, a spectacle 
of regal splendor, and a domestic tragedy of an ambi- 
tious and unhappy man and his ambitious and even 
more unhappy wife. It is also a psychological thriller 
dealing with feelings of guilt, extrasensory perceptions 
of lethal weapons and somnambulistic states. And above 
all, it is a great and moving dissertation on the eternal 
theme of evil and retribution. Think of what it must have 
meant to Verdi to have an opportunity to express all 
those aspects of a single drama through the voice of his 
singers and the sound of his orchestra. What other opera 
has a duet for a husband and wife in the act of commit- 
ting a murder? It is not surprising that for many years 
Macbeth was Verdi's favorite among his own works. We 
know that Verdi worshipped Shakespeare and that he 
read him and reread him constantly. 


McKenna—l{ Verdi admired Shakespeare’s plays as 
much as you say, and thought he was the model of dra- 
matic truth, why did he make so many changes when he 
set them to music? Isn’t it true that in Verdi's Otello, 
for instance, the entire first act of the play was omitted? 
And that in both Otello and Falstaff, Verdi permitted his 
librettist to add material from other Shakespearean plays 
and even some material that was not by Shakespeare at 
all? 

Goldovsky—that is perfectly correct, Miss McKenna. 
Verdi and his librettist made many changes in the plays 
and made them for a variety of reasons. Macbeth is no 
exception. Perhaps the most striking difference between 
Shakespeare’s and Verdi’s Macbeth is the much greater 
importance given to Lady Macbeth in the opera. You are 
an illustrious re-creator of this role, Miss McKenna, and 
I am very curious to have your opinion regarding the 
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comparative merits of the two versions of the character 
of Lady Macbeth. Verdi felt that it was a pity that Lady 
Macbeth becomes less and less important as the play 
progresses. 

McKenna—l am not at all certain I can agree with that 
statement. You don’t have to have big speeches and be 
on stage all the time to remain very, very much a pres- 
ence in the theatre. In what way, less important? 
Goldovsky——Well, at the beginning of the tragedy, Lady 
Macbeth is the prime mover of events, the instigator and 
the active accomplice in the murder of King Duncan. As 
the play progresses, we see less and less of her, and after 
the banquet scene, she is almost entirely neglected by 
Shakespeare. She does not appear at all in the fourth act 
and has only six short speeches in the opening scene of 
the last act. 

McKenna—Ah, but those six short speeches happen to 
be the sleepwalking scene, and I hardly need tell you that 
that short scene is more important to an actress than the 
longest act in many another play. 

Goldovsky——I| didn’t mean to belittle the sleepwalking 
scene, which ranks among the greatest creations of both 
Shakespeare and Verdi. But seriously, don’t you think 
that from the actress’s point of view, it might be desir- 
able if Lady Macbeth had a more active connection with 
the murders of Banquo and of the Macduff family than 
she has in the Shakespeare version? 

McKenna—No. | think that the whole point of their 
domestic tragedy is that she does not, that she diminishes 
as the play goes on, and I think that that is beautifully 
worked out by Shakespeare. The very fact that she dimin- 
ishes, and he discards her almost, calling her “dearest 
chuck”—that to me is the hurt of Lady Macbeth. It is as if 
she just pines away because of it. I feel that Lady Mac- 
beth is not the prime motivator of the tragedy. It is evil 
that is the prime motivator of this tragedy—evil taking 
possession of both Lady Macbeth and Macbeth. But tell 
me. how does Verdi manage to involve Lady Macbeth in 
the murders? Does he give her some of Macbeth’s lines 
or does he invent completely new scenes for her? 
Goldovsky— Verdi does both. The second act of the 
opera, for instance, opens with an aria by Lady Macbeth 
wherein she welcomes the approaching darkness, which 
will help to hide the murder of Banquo and his son. And 
its text is based on the famous speech of Macheth, “Come 
Seeling Night.” 

McKenna— Well, I must say that belongs to Lady Mac- 
beth [i.e., Macbeth’s reference to “the crow makes wing 
to the rooky wood”. I have always thought Lady Mac- 
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beth had a thing about birds. She seemed to make a 
study of birds where other women make studies of cats. 
However, as an actress but not as a student or critic, I 
am getting rather mellow, Mr. Goldovsky, towards Verdi. 
Goldot sky 


McKenna, that producers and stage directors also make 


I’m glad to hear that. But isn’t it true, Miss 


changes in the accepted Shakespearean interpretation ? 
McKenna——In the Boston production [last] summer, 
José Quintero had Macbeth, played by Jason Robards, 
Jr., leave the stage and return carrying the dead body of 
Lady Macbeth, his point being that it was in death only 
that they were united. I found it deeply moving. It would 
break my heart every night. But, as usual, there was 
great controversy on taking such a liberty with Shake- 
speare. There is another change that puzzles me in Verdi 
where Macbeth describes the appearance of Banquo’s 
ghost. Shakespeare has these chilling lines, “Thy bones 
are marrowless, thy blood is cold; thou hast no specula- 
tion in those eyes.” Now, isn’t it true that Verdi changed 
that description to mean the exact opposite? 
Goldovsky Let’s see now, Verdi has “Fiammeggian 
quell’ ossa,” “These bones are flaming.” and then, “Quel 
sanque fumante mi sbalza nel volto,”’ “This blood is 
steaming and is spurting in my face.” 
McKenna—— Yes, exactly. It seems to me that cold blood 
for a ghost is much more fitting than steaming blood. 
Goldovsky 


could have become inspired by “marrowless,” 


Well, some other composer undoubtedly 
“cold” 
and “devoid of speculation,” but Verdi's musical genius 
was better attuned to the portrayal of such images as 
“flaming” and “steaming.” And, you know, we should 
he grateful to Verdi, Miss McKenna, if only because he 
gave us an extraordinary musical picture of “steaming 
blood.” I would like to get your reaction to a few of 
Verdi’s ideas regarding the interpretation of the role of 
Lady Macbeth: ideas that, incidentally, have nothing to 
do with changes in the plot or in the text. 


VUcKenna 


we know what Verdi's ideas were? 


Goldovsky From a singer whom Verdi trained for 
the Florence premiére of Macbeth, the soprano Nini- 
Barbieri. She tells us in her memoirs that before she 
sang the first performance, she had almost 150 rehears- 


als with the composer. Nini-Barbieri mentioned that 


Before we can make a comparison, how do 


Verdi wanted her to sing the sleepwalking scene scarcely 
opening her mouth or moving her lips, in order to give 
a more convincing portrayal of somnambulism. Tell me, 
is anything comparable attempted on the spoken stage? 
McKenna——In a way, that is exactly what I attempted 
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to do sometimes. I have made a study of somnambulism. 
For centuries, each Lady Macbeth has been inclined to 
play the sleepwalking scene in the old traditional way— 
very asleep. I don’t feel that at all. I saw my son sleep- 
walking, and he was very extraordinary—alive at times, 
and yet he was asleep. And medically speaking, it is 
quite all right to do extraordinary things while the mind 
is asleep; the body is awake. That is what I did vocally, 
except that I had a theory about the sleepwalking scene. 
To me, it is a re-enacting of the murder scene. I went to 
each spot and spoke to Macbeth in exactly the same posi- 
tions as I did after the murder had taken place. Tell me, 
did Verdi have any other suggestions regarding the in- 
terpretation of the sleepwalking scene? 

Goldovsky——Y es. He was very insistent that Lady Mac. 
beth should create the impression of unreality, of being 
in another world, so to speak. So he has her alternate 
between whispering and very loud singing. In the sen- 
tence dealing with the “perfumes of Arabia,” for in- 
stance, she starts out full voice and then trails off into 
almost nothing. 

McKenna—Oh, I adore that. But it’s rather a danger- 
ous thing to do because I not only did it with Lady Mac- 
beth but in The Chalk Garden. | used a very loud tech- 
nique and then a very, very quiet one. And isn’t it diff- 
cult? Isn’t it asking a great deal of the singer and of 
the audience? These changes from whispering to loud 


singing must be quite an assignment in themselves. 
Goldovsky- 
McKenna 


thing. But you say she did all that while scarcely open- 


Musically speaking, it is not a problem. 
Actresses are supposed to do the same 


ing her mouth and moving her lips. I would imagine 
that must be impossible. 


Goldovsky——I guess Verdi didn’t care how difficult it 
was as long as it was physically possible. According to 
Nini-Barbieri, he was a pitiless taskmaster. To what in- 
credible lengths Verdi was willing to go in his insist- 
ence on characteristic vocal sound is apparent in his re- 
quest that the final high D-flat of the sleepwalking aria— 
and that is a very high note—be sung in such a manner 
as to give the impression of a hoarse whisper. 

McKenna— After 150 rehearsals, I’m certain that is ex- 
actly what he got from the singer—a very hoarse whis- 
per! But seriously, the lyric theatre and the dramatic 
theatre are two diverse arts—in much the same way as 
are painting and sculpture. Lady Macbeth in Shake- 
speare and in Verdi are two extraordinary personalities, 
and both play and opera are two gigantic works for 
which we should be very grateful. + end 
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left: —The sleegwalking scene in the opera “Macheth” is one of the high points of the action. Leonie Rysanck has 
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sang Lady Macbeth at the Met this season and last.—right:—R»ysanck and Leonard Warren. in the title role. 
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left:—The 1959 Cambridge Drama Festival production of “Macbeth” |the Shakespearean version| starred Jason 
Robards. Jr. and Siobhan McKenna.—right:—Miss MeKenna’s conception of the sleepealking scene. | 








by Lionel Durand 


ey In February, 1958, Paris went without opera perform- 


ances for several weeks at the height of the season. Stage- 
hands, who wanted a raise, had called for a strike; one 
thing leading to another in that highly explosive milieu, 
three hundred of the Opéra’s staff of eleven hundred had 
been fired. But, Paris-/ournal noted with sadness, no one 
seemed to care. 

For many years, indeed, Parisians had regarded their 
Opéra House as a traffic nuisance—a vast gray building. 
in the congested heart of the city, that was hard to get 
around. That some would want to enter and watch a per- 
formance staggered the minds of all but a few. The 
Opéra, faute de mieux, could serve to entertain provin- 
cial or foreign friends after one had exhausted the usual 
facilities like the Folies Bergére and the Lido show. It 
was a well-known fact that the house was reasonably 
filled on ordinary nights only through the distribution of 
passes. Gala performances attracted larger audiences, 
along with good notices, and were soon forgotten. 

Solutions! to the problem of correcting the Paris 
Opéra’s undeniable decadence were offered daily, and | 
recall in particular the headline in a Paris daily that 
stated bluntly what was needed most urgently: “Une 
Callas francaise!” Patrons were no longer certain that 
what they wanted was a Callas of any description, how- 
ever, when the only existing specimen came to fulfill an 
engagement in Paris in 1958, and said, loud enough so 
that she was quoted later in the French National Assem- 
bly by a Cabinet Minister, “I will not sing again in these 
dusty old sets.” They agreed with the notion that some 
fresh air was needed in the house, recalling successful 
but overworked productions such as Le Martyre de 
Saint Sébastien and especially Les Indes Galantes, which 
was performed 164 times in two years. 

Such isolated productions could not restore a reputa- 
tion lost in a long string of mediocre seasons. The Paris 


Opéra had become a second-class institution inextric- 


‘ ' 
ably tied up in red tape. Its decadence, moreover, like fis- 


cal reform and the Algerian problem, was a question of 
regime. That was made very clear by André Malraux, 
the fiery Minister of Cultural Affairs, when he took over 
with the return of General Charles de Gaulle. When he 
first spoke of his sweeping reform plans, Paris music 
critics shook their long hair in disbelief. It dawned upon 
them that Malraux wanted to change men, together with 
habits and repertory. “But,” one of them blurted out at 


a press conference, “what about the opera’s regular cus- 
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tomers?” Malraux swept the silly question under the 
table as he snapped, “You don’t make revolutions with 
regular customers.” Malraux was sure that the Paris 
Opéra could again shine as one of the world’s best. 
“While the Comédie Francaise is a unique institution,” 
he remarked, “the Paris Opéra must compete with all the 
other lyric stages in the world. We must not confine the 
avant-garde to the dramatic stage.” 


In its eighty-five year history in its present quarters, 
the Académie Nationale de Musique et de Danse has 
known many a fine hour, especially in the late nineteenth 
century. Inaugurated on January 5, 1875, the Opéra 
House became known as the Palais Garnier after the 
young man who built it (the construction followed a 
contest with 170 other architects). “And what do you 
call this style?” asked the Empress of France when she 
inspected the nearly completed white stone building with 
complicated gold and bronze decoration. Garnier had 
the proper answer: “Napoleon the Third, of course.” 
But by the time it was finished, the Empire had gone out 
of style and France enjoyed a brand-new republic. 


Introduced by Malraux, the new regime at the Opéra 
was entrusted to a capable, owl-faced firebrand, A. M. 
Julien, who became head of France’s lyric stages in a 
setup in which Marcel Lamy serves under him as direc- 
tor of the Opéra-Comique. “If France, which had the 
best opera in the world in the last century, is now behind 
Italy, Austria and the United States,” Malraux told Ju- 
lien, “it is because we have not changed our concepts 
in eighty years. Let’s start now.” 

With his own budget for the first time, Julien was 
permitted to plan with continuity, and to gather a top- 
notch staff. As musical adviser he brought in bright 
Gabriel Dussurget, a man of impeccable taste who made 
the festival of Aix-en-Provence one peerless perfection. 
Roland Petit, who had left the Opéra to form his own 
company after World War II, was persuaded to return as 
adviser for the dance, a sure indication that the last 
cobwebs left by Serge Lifar’s long dictatorship would 
finally disappear. Two works being prepared as this re- 
port was written are sure to reflect his influence: Henri 
Sauguet’s romantic La Dame aux Caméelias, and a fanci- 
ful Eskimo ballet called Quarrtsiluni. As musical direc- 
tor Julien picked composer Emmanuel Bondeville, whose 
first task was to inspire self-confidence in an underpaid 
and undisciplined, but otherwise excellent, orchestra. 


The new opera boss approached his mission with the 
same zest with which he created the highly successful 
Théatre des Nations, which brings to Paris the world’s 
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best theatrical productions. Like Malraux, he feels that 
each generation must leave its imprint upon the theatre 
of its time. That conviction is behind Julien’s decision 
that the musty old Opéra-Comique, which amused no- 
body, be turned into an experimental theatre. “We can 
take advantage of its size,” Julien explained to me, “to 
offer seventeenth- and eighteenth-century music at its 
best, but also some interesting modern works.” 

The recently staged production of Richard Strauss’s 
Capriccio, done in the revolutionary “workshop” spirit, 
followed a remarkable performance, the first in France, 
of Béla Bartok’s Bluebeard’s Castle, which opened the 
season last fall. Whatever was left of the Salle Favart’s 
provincialism could not be expected to survive the 
January arrival of the bold spectacle of The Knight of 
the Snows, by Georges Delerue and the late Boris Vian, 
who was better known for a pornographic book, a talent 
for jazz cornet and lively song lyrics. Also in the 
planning stage, at this writing, were Marcel Landowski’s 
Les Adieux and Emmanuel Bondeville’s Madame Bo. 
vary. In the spring, a succession of “firsts” is scheduled: 
Marcel Mihalovici’s Phédre, Luigi Dallapiccola’s Night 
Flight, and Maurice Thiriet’s La Locandiera. 


Julien’s plans for the Opéra are equally ambitious. 
Following a Ravel spectacle in February—L’Heure Es- 
pagnole, L’Enfant et les Sortiléges and a sensational new 
Daphnis et Chloé with sets by Marc Chagall—the house 
will offer Gluck’s /phigénie en Tauride with Rita Gorr, 
in a new production by Marcel Lalande. Victoria de los 
Angeles will sing La Traviata in April. Future projects 
also include a revival of Boris Godunov with the Bel- 
grade Opera basso Cangalovic, whose triumph I recent- 
ly witnessed at the Lyceo in Barcelona. Among modern 
works to be revived is Alban Berg’s Wozzeck. 

Julien fully realizes that modern taste has been modi- 
fied by the gadgets of contemporary society. “Bel canto 
cannot be the same today with the radio and high-fidelity 
recordings,” he said, “and it’s just as well. We have been 
sticking to conventions rather than tradition, and denied 
fresh blood to our stages.” We talked in the dimly lit 
Opéra House recently as he spent an afternoon supervis- 
ing a rehearsal. He pointed with pride to the vindication 
of his ideas that was provided by the historic production 
of Carmen at the beginning of the season. Carmen made 
the front pages of newspapers and was a smash hit with 
the public. Its star, twenty-seven-year-old Jane Rhodes, 
who had painfully worked her way up to the occasion 
through eleven years of study and performance, was 
suddenly revealed to the masses as a bright new dis- 
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covery. Prepared with passion, Carmen was a combina- 
tion of many things. Its participants comprised a cast of 
three hundred (including genuine Spanish gypsies) , one 
monkey, six horses and one male dog. It had exciting 
direction by Raymond Rouleau, a veteran with many 
theatre and movie credits, and stage sets and costumes 
by Lila de Nobili. Everything merged to create an atmos- 
phere reminiscent of a Goya or Zurbaran painting, 
with brutal touches that recalled a Doré etching. 


It could just be an operatic flash in the pan, but there 
was good reason to believe that it signified something 
more for the Paris Opéra. Tenor Mario Del Monaco, who 
is no fool when it comes to picking the proper setting and 
vehicle for his voice, was quick to realize the change 
when he stopped in Paris last November. After seeing 
the first act of Carmen, Del Monaco went to Julien and 
said, “Let me do the last three acts, and / will pay you.” 
He was not allowed to play such a cruel joke on himself, 
but Julien did sign him to sing in Carmen twice, and in 
Samson and Delilah four times—and perhaps in Tosca, 


with Tebaldi, before the end of the current season. 


Julien has other big ideas for his houses. One, already 
being carried out, is the joint production of opera by 
several European theatres in order to share costs and 
casts. A working agreement already exists with Milan’s 
Teatro alla Scala, the Vienna State Opera and London’s 
Covent Garden. Also in the making is an agreement on 
the hiring of top stars, designed to prevent outbidding 
and the sort of situation in which, for example, Jane 
Rhodes, the biggest name in France at present, gets less 
in one year than Callas in one evening. Another Julien 
project is the filming and international distribution of 
productions of importance. The new Carmen may be 
done in Cinerama, in whole or in part. and options are 
being taken on other works. A sure sign of a new era is 
the interest shown by the press. Even now, Paris Opéra 
ticket sales are up 15 per cent, when measured against 
those for the same period last year. 

Paris seems to have rediscovered opera, and the ex- 
perience obviously is a happy one. Malraux feels entire- 
ly justified in his own optimism. “With the opening of 
the new Carmen,” he said recently, “the Paris Opéra 
has again found its place among the world’s greatest. 
Within one year, what has been done here will be imi- 
tated everywhere else.” Malraux believes that the func- 
tion of opera is to present and interpret the genius of 
composers to as large a public as possible. “The busi- 
ness of teaching,” he says, “belongs to the university. 
Ours, perhaps, is love.” end 
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top?+A. M. Julien. pictured with the Paris Opera’s Jane Rhodes, is known to theatre audiences as the 
director of the Théatre des Nations.—bottom :—Miss Rhodes as the star of the Opéra’s “Carmen.” 
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The Opéra-Comique season began last fall with “Barbe Bleue” |“Bluebeard’s Castle” |. The production 
was the first in France for this Béla Barték work. which had its premiére in 1918. 


by Irving Kolodin 


Ag Has anyone mentioned that Birgit Nilsson’s Metropoli- 


tan Opera debut on December 18, 1959 missed, by only 
six weeks, the twenty-fifth anniversary of Kirsten Flag- 

stad’s on February 2, 1935? Let it not only be men- 
tioned, but pondered. And let it be noted, too, that in 
spite of the impact Flagstad’s world-wide acclaim exert- 
ed on Scandinavian musical enterprise, no “new Flag- 
stad” was thrust into prominence until Nature’s collabo- 
ration was assured. Which is why, perhaps, “including 
the Scandinavian” on the roster of an operatic enterprise 
has the ring of authority associated with its familiar 
place as a copyright protection. 

Some of that, no doubt, is accident, some due to phys- 
ical predisposition, some related to bred-in-the-bone de- 
termination. But some firsthand experience of the locale 
in which Flagstad and Nilsson, Set Svanholm and Lauritz 
Melchior, Kerstin Thorborg, Karin Branzell, Joel Berg- 
lund and Kim Borg (to mention but a few) have been 
reared suggests another explanation. The two principal 
opera theatres of Scandinavia—the National Opera in 
Copenhagen and the Royal Opera House in Stockholm— 
are both, by our standards, small theatres. That is why, 
perhaps, they produce fine large voices. 

Lest it be assumed that that is paradox for the sake of 
paradox, some other thoughts may be noted. Is a notable 
Wagnerian soprano or tenor, a fine Briinnhilde, Isolde 
or Kundry, a satisfactory Siegmund, Siegfried or Tris- 
tan, born or made? Unlike the question of primacy re- 
garding chicken and egg, this query can be answered by 
the simple citation of names, dates and places. (It is 
important, of course, that the dates not be falsified.) I 
have not checked every well-known example, but I would 
make a substantial wager (on the basis of outstanding 
examples) that few of the notable Isoldes sang the part 
before they were thirty-five, and no durable Heldentenor 
challenged the repertory before he had been through a 
trial period as something else, most likely as a baritone. 
Lauritz Melchior, a Dane who knows whereof he speaks, 
provided a clue when he remarked, on a recent “This is 
Your Life” telecast, “Of course I was first a baritone. 
That is like laying the foundation for a good house. You 
can always add on a few more stories [top tones] later.” 

What the state-supported, modest-sized Scandinavian 
theatres provide is the opportunity for year-round em- 
ployment, at congenial tasks, while the voice expands 
and matures, without undue strain or premature exer- 
tion. It will always be a source of speculation and con- 


Mr. Kolodin is music editor of the Saturday Review and author 
of a number of books on music and recordings. 
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jecture what Astrid Varnay’s voice might have become 
had she remained in Sweden (where she was born) in- 
stead of coming to New York as a child with her mother 
(an opera singer separated from her husband, a stage 
director in Stockholm). No one could have had more 
aptitude, instinct for the stage or musical intelligence 
than Varnay when she made her first professional ap- 
pearance as a substitute Sieglinde (for Lotte Lehmann) 
in 1941. Here was the proclivity in a prodigious way, a 
twenty-three-year-old also able to sing Elsa in Lohengrin 
and Elisabeth in Tannhdauser within weeks of stepping 
on the opera stage for the first time. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the stage was the Metropolitan’s in New York rath- 
er than Copenhagen or Stockholm. 

A few years of this overexposure and Varnay’s voice, 
originally admired for its “virginal purity of sound” by 
Oscar Thompson (his ear was the first foreign one to 
direct attention to Flagstad), was, in a sense, more a 
liability than an asset. At an age when she should be in 
her absolute prime, Varnay’s vocal uncertainties have 
deprived her of what should be the outstanding place in 
her profession. 

Thus, the proclivity has to be mated with the proper 
procedure to achieve the wholly desirable outcome. Per- 
haps if Varnay’s parents had become rooted in Stock- 
holm (they were both Hungarian) she would have de- 
veloped differently. As, for example, Melchior. As a pay- 
ing operagoer (not yet a paid critic), I attended his 
Metropolitan Opera debut on February 17, 1926. He was 
a measurable improvement on such Wagnerian tenors 
(German) as Loubenthal and Taucher, who were the 
Metropolitan standard. Melchior was then thirty-six, 
with a professional career stretching back to 1913, when 
he made his debut in Pagliacci as a baritone. But the rec- 
ords show that he spent many months after his Metro- 
politan debut out of public hearing, at work and study. 
It was his first Metropolitan Tristan in March, 1929, at 
the age of thirty-nine, that really launched him on the 
American career for which he was much admired and 
will be long remembered. Svanholm, too, followed a 
similar pattern, with a debut as Silvio in Pagliacci at the 
age of twenty-six. He was in his thirties when he turned 
tenor, and at least forty when he undertook Tristan. 
Though not so richly endowed as Melchior, he was a re- 
markably believable Siegfried (the role of his Metro- 
politan debut in 1946), combining sturdy power with a 
trim physique that spoke much for Swedish physical, 
and vocal, culture. 

In the Wagnerian field the Scandinavian singers con- 
form to the age-old equation: T plus T equals A. Or, for 
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‘including the Scandinavian’ 


those unacquainted with it, Talent plus Time equals 
Accomplishment. It applies to Flagstad and Nilsson 
(who was singing Mozart at Glyndebourne at the age of 
thirty-three in 1951, and admired for a “voice of soar- 
ing dramatic power’), to such excellent mezzos as Bran- 
zell, Thorborg and the present Kerstin Meyer—who will 
probably be “discovered” for American purposes one of 
these days—and such fine low voices as Joel Berglund, 
Sigurd Bjoerling and Sven Nilsson. 

Running through the careers of many of these is a re- 
current reference to John Forsell, who was director of 
the Stockholm Opera between 1924 and 1939. Something 
of the esteem in which he was held by Scandinavian 
singers was conveyed to me in a conversation with Jussi 
Bjoerling, the most “Italian” of the Scandinavian voices 
in our time, when he said, a few years ago, “It is only 
now, when I am coming towards the end of my career, 
that I understand some of the things that Forsell tried 
to teach me when I was younger. I did them then to be 
obedient; now I know the reasons.” Thanks to some spe- 
cialized study of the subject, I knew something about 
the man to whom Bjoerling made reference, for he spent 
a season of his singing career at the Metropolitan in New 
York (1909-10), and was a sound singer of such roles 
as Telramund, Amfortas, and even Canio in Pagliacci. 
Among his successors as director of the Swedish Royal 
Opera have been Berglund and Svanholm (since 1957). 
Apparently the Swedes have the quaint idea that a man 
who knows singing is best equipped to supervise the 
work of other singers. It appears to work, at least, for 
them. 

What of the others whose presence on the Metropolitan 
roster gives it more of a Scandinavian coloration than it 
has had in years—Nicolai Gedda, Elisabeth Soeders- 
troem, Kim Borg and Aase Nordmo Loevberg (together 
with, of course, the durable and admirable Bjoerling) ? 
None quite conforms to the pattern indicated above, but 
they have the common link of a background in the Stock- 
holm theatre. Gedda, for example, is half Russian, Kim 
Borg is Finnish, Nordmo Loevberg of Norwegian birth, 
and only Soederstroem a native Swede. They can all be 
admired, unqualifiedly, for a musicianly approach to 
their parts, a conception of themselves as performers 
and members of an ensemble rather than as individuals 
or “stars.” 

Gedda, for example, is a good-looking figure of a man 
who has the rare ability to make such an operatic role as 
des Grieux in Manon or Lensky in Eugene Onegin a 
really believable romantic figure. Moreover, along with 
singing fluent French and Italian, he has several times 
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been the most intelligible member of a cast performing 
in English—as Anatol in the Menotti-Barber Vanessa, 
as Lensky in Onegin, as Barinkay in The Gypsy Baron. 
Soecerstroem, likewise, is the kind of singer who will 
endure, provided she is not required to sacrifice her best 
vocal interests for management convenience. A fine Su- 
sanna in The Marriage of Figaro, Soederstroem has also 
been called upon to sing Sophie in Der Rosenkavalier 
and Marguerite in Faust, though she has neither the glis- 
tening top for the one nor the agility for the other. 


Finally, the singer likely to profit most from the suc- 
cess of Birgit Nilsson is apt to be the Norwegian Aase 
Nordmo Loevberg. Contrary to the pattern of some of 
her predecessors, this soprano emerged rather sooner 
from the protective “nest” than most of her successful 
Scandinavian predecessors. She owes her opportunity 
as a singer (in part at least) to the Nazi invasion of 
Norway. I have heard from one who was present that 
while the royal party was fleeing from Oslo to embark 
for England, they paused overnight in a farm house. 
They were awakened in the morning by a girl singing at 
her work. The King was not too absorbed in urgent mat- 
ters of state to be impressed, and promised her aid in 
developing her voice. 


Eventually Aase Nordmo came to “work” at the Stock- 
holm Royal Opera where she might, in my opinion, have 
profitably remained a few years longer. But the pride of 
the Norwegians (and the commercial impulse of a com- 
pany that is promoting her on records) focused atten- 
tion on her as the “New Flagstad” before she was, really, 
the new Nordmo Loevberg. 


In this, her second Metropolitan season, Miss Nordmo 
Loevberg (the “Loevberg” is her husband’s name) may 
answer some questions that were left suspended by her 
performances last season of Elsa in Lohengrin and Eva 
in Die Me?stersinger. To one who heard her in Stock- 
holm a few years ago, singing Elisabetta in Verdi’s Don 
Carlo, it appeared that the voice was in transition from 
lyric to dramatic. Whether that transition has been ac- 
complished, or will ever be fully accomplished, the weeks 
to come may reveal. But certainly she has been relieved 
of the necessity of undertaking even more arduous things 
(to answer an opera-director’s needs) with the local ap- 
pearance of Nilsson. 


If that results in the development, five years hence, of 
another solid Wagnerian singer, it will be not the least 
of Nilsson’s services. And it will prove again that the 
equation, T plus T equals A, is a balanced one, even if 
the time is bought rather than spent. end 
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as des Grieus | Menon Leseout™ | —boitom. right:—Laurits Melchior as Tristan. 


It was homecoming night at Milan’s famous Teatro alla 


Scala last December 9, and a memorable occasion in- 
deed. Renata Tebaldi, who had left the famous house in 
1955 at the height of the contention between the bitterly 
partisan followings of Tebaldi and Maria Meneghini 
Callas, came back to the Scala stage to sing the title role 
in Puccini’s Tosca. The news services reported that the 
followers of Tebaldi’s rival, the “Callasians,” greeted 
Tebaldi’s return with half-hearted protests, but were 
overwhelmed by the enthusiastic majority reaction. The 
soprano won fifteen curtain calls, tumultuous applause 
and some two thousand pink carnations, which were 
thrown at her feet. Callas was not present, but even be- 
fore the appearance by Tebaldi, Callas had signified 
that their long-time rivalry was over—and that she too 
intended to return to the Scala next season. 

The December production of Tosca was the final event 
in the yearlong Puccini anniversary celebration through- 
out Italy and the world (the composer was born Decem- 
ber 22, 1858). Here is how the Italian press reacted to 
Tebaldi’s return: 


“Puccini celebration ends with a faithful and admir- 
able interpretation by Renata Tebaldi. . . . She confirmed 
her qualities of purity of style, of a limpid and controlled 
voice, of incomparable vocal powers, and of the abso- 
lute equality of her vocal registers. A born interpreter of 
Puccini.” (L’Unita) 

“A carpet of flowers for Tebaldi’s return and wild ap- 
plause for an evening of true bel canto.” (Corriere Lom- 
bardo) 

“Fanatic reception at the Scala for Renata Tebaldi. . . . 
Her Tosca is truly a woman in love.” (/1 Giorno) 

“For Tosca at the Scala the public is in a state of de- 
lirium. The return of Tebaldi is the victory of an exile. 
What an event!” (La Notte) 

“Triumph at La Scala... the great art of Tebaldi in a 
superb performance of Tosca... . We have never heard 
Tosca sung so beautifully.” (L’/talia) 

The accompanying photographs tell the story of the 
soprano’s return and triumph, from the moment just be- 
fore she stepped on stage, to her departure, following 
the performance, amid the cheers of her followers. end 


opposite page:—A short time after this photograph was taken, while she was standing in the wings, Renata Tebaldi 
went on stage in Act I of ““Tosca”—her first appearance at La Scala in four and a half years 
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top:—The Begum Aga Khan was one of those who congratulated Tebaldi after the performance.—bottom :—B ith a final 


wave to her devoted followers. Tebaldi prepared to leave the opera house she had conquered once more. 
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Rudolf Bing—by Gilbert Millstein 


It is quite possible that the most nearly definitive judg- 
ment ever rendered on Rudolf Bing, who is concluding 
his tenth season this spring as general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera (which is concurrently rounding 
out its august seventy-fifth), was delivered by himself 
two and a half years ago. In a crackling exchange of 
politesses with a friend in a newspaper’s correspondence 
columns (the issue was the proper architecture of opera 
houses), Bing, a man capable of lending to an obiter 
dictum the mass and weight of the Code of Hammurabi, 
wrote, “In my seven years here many charges have been 
made against my administration but one thing I have 
never been called is moribund.” Bing is a naturalized 
British citizen of Viennese birth, so his declaration may 
be interpreted as a sort of embrocation of classic Eng- 
lish restraint poured over inflamed Austrian pride. It is 
utterly in character, and has the further virtue of being 
true. One night last December, for example, he did some- 
thing unheard of in the three and a half centuries of 
opera: Four hours or so before curtain time, rather than 
cancei out a $22,000 house, he briskly chivied three sick 
tenors into girding up their loins and singing an act 
each opposite the Isolde of Birgit Nilsson, the Metro- 
politan’s great new Swedish soprano. 

In a short, virtuoso speech to the audience, Bing re- 
marked dryly that “fortunately there are only three 
acts.” He was rewarded with at least as much laughter 
and applause, although for different reasons, as greeted 
the late Richard Knight some years before when he 
stood on his head — in full dress — outside the opera 
house. That Bing, cold sober and bent on business, en- 
joyed himself just as thoroughly, however, was evident. 
“I wouldn’t like to do it again if I can help it,” he told 
an acquaintance some weeks later, without much convic- 
tion, as his next words quickly disclosed, “but moments 
of crisis | somewhat enjoy; I get cool, quiet and rather 
amused.” 

In moments of enthusiasm the German gutturals of 
Bing’s childhood tend to blend with the clipped inflec- 
tions he learned first at the knee of English governesses 
and worked over afterward as a resident of Britain. The 
whole is carried by a trained, well-modulated voice. 
(Bing once had notions of becoming an operatic tenor 
himself, but was early disabused of them, and is glad of 
it now. “Just think,” he has said. “my career would have 
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been over long since.”) The effect his speech produces 
is a curious one, something like the spectacle of a hussar 
in a gold-frogged red coat riding to hounds in Sussex. 
“There is no economic decision in the theatre that is 
not reflected artistically, and no artistic decision that is 
not reflected economically,” Bing said. “It is a complete 
interwovenness of art and business. Anything that nor- 
mal life provides every day is brought to a pitch here 
and heightened. It requires a sort of iron discipline and 
self-control. Self-control is an important part of life. I 
admire it and I think I’ve mastered it to some extent. In 
these ten years of my tenure, nobody has ever heard me 
raise my voice, yet I have a certain authority in the 
house, which I enjoy. I particularly enjoy not abusing 
it. I like to live dangerously. It doesn’t produce ulcers 
in me—not so far, at any rate—and I’m fifty-eight.” 
Bing has not merely escaped ulcers, at the same time 
managing to keep his voice down (“Why, he doesn’t even 
flush when he gets angry,” an associate has said. “He 
hasn’t got that much blood in him”) and his guard up, 
but actually has thrived on a regimen often requiring 
him to be at the Met fourteen hours a day. He bestrides 
the quarrelsome world of opera like a thin, bald, elegant 
colossus in double-breasted suits of Savile Row cut. He 
brandishes in one hand, to carry the figure further, the 
longest single contract—five years—ever given a gen- 
eral manager of the company, and, in the other, a 1958- 
59 operating surplus of $3,150, the first in fourteen 
years. (He brought attendance up to 97.2 per cent of 
capacity.) The latter is a tribute both to Bing’s talents as 
an impresario and to his charm, which, exercised on the 
wealthy, has extracted large contributions from them. 
Six months or so after he succeeded Edward Johnson. 
Bing was asked what he considered the most important 
new thing he had instituted at the Metropolitan. “Tea at 
four o'clock,” he replied. Tea is invariably accompanied 
by a thick meat sandwich put up in wax paper at home 
for him by his wife, the former Nina Schelemskaya- 
Schelesnaya, a ballet dancer whom he married in 1929. 
The hearty, vulgar sandwich is as much a part of the 
veritable Bing as his tightly rolled black umbrella, which 
is almost as slender as he is, or his fashionable black 
derby. He uses it—until four o’clock—as a paperweight 
on the right-hand corner of his desk, and is not deterred 
by the heavy lunch he eats daily. He generally puts four 
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Rudolf Bing—by Roger Prigent 











lumps of sugar in a cup of tea and then spoons them up 
to chew on before they can melt. “It is impossible for me 
to comprehend,” a plump colleague said one day in ex- 
asperation, “how anyone can eat so much and be so 
thin.” 

A good deal more than tea has flowed under the dam, 
so to speak, since Bing came to the Met. There is no ques- 
tioning the fact that he has made it, if not pre-eminent in 
the world, certainly equaled only by La Scala in Milan. 
In certain respects it is La Scala’s superior, since Bing 
has cultivated singers with such assiduity on his annual 
trips abroad that he is in a position to cast major voices 


in minor roles if he so desires. This season, he gave the 


Met the longest season in its history—twenty-five weeks. 
With the hiring of Alicia Markova in 1953, Bing began 
an impressive rejuvenation of ballet at the opera. No 


ballerina of equal stature since Pavlova, who had simply 


presented his own works, had been seen at the Met for 
above forty years. Early in 1955 he ended the color bar 
at the opera spectacularly with the engagement of Marian 
Anderson to sing the fortuneteller in Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera. “I suggested,” Bing explained with wonderful in- 
souciance, “it was time she sang at the Metropolitan. 
She said she’d love to.” Gatti-Casazza and Johnson occa- 
sionally used theatre people to stage or design produc- 
tions; Bing has done it on a revolutionary scale. His 
directors have included Cyril Ritchard, Margaret Web- 
ster, Garson Kanin, Tyrone Guthrie, Alfred Lunt and 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz; his designers, Teo Otto, Oliver 
Messel, Eugene Berman, Rolf Gérard and Wolfgang 
Roth. 

If, as Bing says, nobody has ever heard him raise his 
voice, there are many who have heard it, not always in 
tones of ringing good fellowship. He is a man of sardonic 
wit, and one who can barely be restrained from public 
utterance when aroused. This works fine with artists— 
with them Bing is a case of Greek meeting Greek—but 
not so well with critics. Bing does not believe himself to 


be immune from criticism, but he is firmly convinced 
that he might very well be from that of the New York 
critics, for whom he holds no particularly high regard. 
He has been accused unjustly of attempting to turn the 
Met into an Italian opera house, of burying Wagner (ac- 
tually, the world was suffering from a dearth of Wag- 
nerian sopranos and is still experiencing a complete ab- 
sence of Heldentenors) and of slighting American and 
other contemporary opera. 

“Our average is unmatched in the world in the way of 
music and casting and general production,” Bing de- 
clared the other day. “What upsets me is that completely 
new standards which I have established here are now 
taken completely for granted, as much so as if up to ten 
years ago the Met had had the services of Stanislavsky 
and Bakst. It’s an inverse compliment, I suppose, but it 
doesn’t quite work that way for me. As for American 
opera—at this moment, no one known to me is writing 
American opera worthy of the Metropolitan. My view is 
that the public—not only in America—is extremely re- 
luctant to accept American or even contemporary opera. 
Furthermore, the Met, which is unsubsidized, must ad- 
here to a repertory which will be successful at the box 
office. Until a genius appears—and I see none in sight— 
contemporary opera will have no chance at the box office. 
The Ford grants for American opera are a wonderful 
gesture. I sincerely hope the gesture will prove success- 
ful, but I have yet to see a genius being produced by the 
purveying of money. I don’t care a damn whether a fine 
contemporary opera is American or Chinese. I’m not 
very good at color or nationality; I’m interested in 
talent.” 

Bing’s relations with the critics may be uneasy, but he 
has his artists firmly in hand. A year and a half ago, for 
example, Bing abruptly canceled Maria Callas’ contract 
in one of those internecine operatic feuds whose details 
can barely be remembered for a week. Of that and other 
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by Stanley Eichelbaum 


There has been such a phenomenal spurt of little-theatre 
activity during the past year in San Francisco and the 
communities surrounding the Bay that, in several in- 
stances, two groups found themselves in the curious 
predicament of performing the same work. lonesco’s 
Victims of Duty and Anouilh’s Time Remembered, both 
with decidedly limited popular appeal, were having con- 
current engagements—in one case, only a few blocks 
apart, and in the other, just fifteen minutes distant. The 
same situation arose with The Boy Friend, Separate 
Tables and Guys and Dolls. In Sausalito, a small subur- 
ban town just over the Golden Gate Bridge from the city, 
two theatres that face each other in the same street 
scheduled gala openings on the same Friday night. Last 
year the Actor’s Workshop and the Company of the 
Golden Hind, encouraged by a steady increase of public 
recognition, opened second playhouses. 

With as many as twenty-five different companies oper- 
ating on any given week end within a radius of only 
thirty miles, San Franciscans unquestionably are fur- 
nished with more local theatre than any other compara- 
tive metropolitan area. What is regrettable, however, is 
that all but a few of the groups are sorely hampered by 
a shortage of experienced talent, production funds and 
adequate stage facilities. 

In nearly every case, these little theatres—or resident 
dramatic companies, as thev prefer to be called, thereby 
avoiding the stigma of “little’—do not pay their actors 
or technical staffs. Because of inconsistent levels of pro- 
duction and the raging competition between groups, 
audience support is erratic, and performances are usual- 
ly limited to Friday and Saturday nights; occasionally 
other evening performances are added when a particular 
hit warrants it. 

Typically, the theatres themselves take every con- 
ceivable shape and size. They range from refurbished 
warehouses, night clubs, lofts, meeting rooms and base- 
ments to the elegant, ultraelaborate, 750-seat drama 
laboratory built on the campus of San Francisco State 
College. where students work with stage elevators, an 
Izenour electronic light switchboard and equipment 
that will surely spoil them, even for the professional 
theatre. Despite a high incidence of failure and the in- 


evitable disorganization of volunteer personnel. the lead- 


The author regularly reports on the resident theatres of his city 
in his capacity as a staff member of the San Francisco Examiner. 
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ing companies are approaching remarkable standards 
of production. A number of them achieve quality theatre 
under the most trying physical circumstances. Using 
only a few spotlights, a mere suggestion of settings. and 
stylish costumes that were made for $40, the eighty-eight 
seat Sausalito Little Theatre performed a minor miracle 
on its postage-stamp-size stage with a distinguished ver- 
sion of The Waltz of the Toreadors. 

Accepting the reality that their survival depends on 
paying customers from the mass population and not on 
the small core devoted to intellectual theatre. many 
groups have had to alter their original noncommercial 
policies. Though the classics are available without royal- 
ties, they only lure audiences when they are impeccably 
staged, and often, not even then. Consequently a whole 
crop of musicals, light comedies and original works has 
sprung up. The Great Plays Company, its name notwith- 
standing. presented the musical comedy Good News im- 
mediately after Ibsen’s The Master Builder. In Palo 
Alto, the Troupe Theatre, a recently opened, $75,000 
coffee house and plavhouse, operated by twenty-two- 
year-old Michael du Pont, experimented with a Dadaes- 
que treatise called Don’t Look Now. The first drama by 
one of California’s iconoclastic poets. Kenneth Patchen, 
it is set in a turned-around room with furniture sus- 
pended from the ceiling above the actors’ heads. It got 
a mixed reception, but nevertheless attracted consider- 
able attention. Occasionally there are other novelties. A 
case in point is the Playhouse’s first American staging 
of Jean Cocteau’s The Knights of the Round Table. A 
superb production of John Osborne’s The Entertainer, 
by the Actor’s Workshop, and the Company of the 
Golden Hind’s House of Flowers were both snapped up 
from the roster of Broadway attractions not sent on 
tour. Neither had been done in this country after its 
New York production. 

Approximately a dozen solidly entrenched companies 
exist, and six of them are in San Francisco. They are 
all capable of first-rate work. Of the campus produc- 
tions, the most talked-about and exciting are those 
offered at San Francisco State College, Stanford Uni- 
versity and the University of California in Berkeley. 
The college groups. because of their advanced facilities, 
their institutional money and their unlimited free labor 
force, are the envy of the commercial little theatres. 
“Why. they even have loud-speakers in their dressing 
rooms.” said an Actor’s Workshop performer after a 
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one-night engagement of Garden District at State Col- 
lege. 

Wealthy patrons of the theatre being nonexistent, the 
groups are supported by ticket sales, subscriptions, oc- 
casional appeals for small donations and, in the suburbs. 
some community money. The Ford Foundation, recog- 
nizing the merit of San Francisco’s sincere efforts in 
behalf of the drama, last year awarded $10,000 to 
Rachmael ben Avram, founder of the Golden Hind, and 
an equal sum to Herbert Blau of the Actor’s Workshop. 
In the current Ford Foundation program to encourage 
new playwrights and decentralize the American theatre. 
two local organizations—the Stanford University Play- 
ers and the Actor’s Workshop—were singled out for 
assistance in producing original plays. Eight scripts were 


selected by the foundation last year for staging by eight 


outstanding American playhouses. The two presented in 
San Francisco contributed greatly to the prestige of the 
area’s drama movement. The Workshop presented Sid- 
ney Michaels’ The Plaster Bambino with a cast headed 
by Viveca Lindfors and Burgess Meredith; at Stanford. 
the students performed Seyril Schochen’s The Moon 
Besieged. 

Outside San Francisco, where there seems to be a 
stronger loyalty to little theatre, audiences are easier 
to come by. Palo Alto has a fully subsidized Commuaity 
Theatre and a privately run company, Comedia, that 
is able to maintain a five-night schedule. Established two 
years ago, Comedia is managed by twenty-two-year-old 
Peter Kump, a partisan of the Method. With a drama 
school and free Monday-night performances, the group 
has prospered with a repertory containing such varied 
items as Frank Loesser’s Where’s Charley? and Christo- 
pher Fry’s A Phoenix Too Frequent. 

The principal theatres of San Francisco are headed by 
individuals with such sharply divergent personalities 
that, artistically, philosophically and temperamentally, 
there is very little ground for comparisons. The Actor’s 
Workshop, with a semiprofessional status, is on a plane 
above the others, especially since the summer of 1957 
when it took Waiting for Godot to New York and the 
Brussels Fair. 

Though there has always been local theatre in San 
Francisco, the current upsurgence may be attributed to 
a general cultural renaissance that swept through the 
city’s arts soon after the war. The goal of establishing a 
serious company, however, has never been accomplished 


without a long history of obstacles. The oldest perform- 
ing group, the Interplayers, was organized in 1946 by 
Adrian Wilson, Kermit Sheets and Martin Ponch, a trio 
who met in a wartime conscientious-objectors’ camp. 
Their first home, an unused champagne factory at the 
corner of Hyde and Beach Streets, at the end of the 
cable-car line, was ingeniously overhauled by the found- 
ers. “We ripped up the rotted floor, tore out the entire 
south wall, moved partitions, hung a false ceiling, and 
did a bit of plumbing on the side,” Wilson recalled not 
long ago. When the fledgling theatre considered itself 
launched, the Fire Department ruled that the premises 
be vacated because of legal infractions, so the entire 
production of Synge’s The Well of the Saints was moved 
to the Dolphin Rowing Club on the water front, a block 
from the theatre, and then the company escorted a 
startled audience there at curtain time. Additional do- 
it-yourself carpentry made a return home possible soon 
afterward. 

At the same time, several other groups established 
themselves with varying degrees of success. The Theatre 
Arts Colony, for a brief period, acquired the services of 
the young Anthony Franciosa; the San Francisco Mu- 
nicipal Theatre was partially subsidized through the 
adult-education program of the school system; and a 
Berkeley-based musical-revue troupe, the Straw Hatters, 
directed by Elizabeth Berryhill, performed throughout 
the area and as far away as Ogunquit, Maine, and Hono- 
lulu before it disbanded three years ago. 

In the meantime the Interplayers continued with Lorca, 
Eliot, Pirandello and a creed of “provocative themes and 
aesthetic content” until, in 1952, a serious schism devel- 
oped over management policies. One faction remained in 
the former champagne factory, calling itself the Play- 
house; the other, keeping the name Interplayers, moved 
to a mansion on Russian Hill, where it performed its all- 
time hit, The Madwoman of Chaillot, in the ballroom, and 
served intermission coffee on balmy nights in an exten- 
sive formal garden. The Interplayers now occupy one of 
the city’s oldest theatre buildings, the Bella Union on 
Kearny Street, on the fringe of Chinatown and in the 
heart of the Philippine quarter. They are managed by 
Leon Forbes, a former Broadway actor who settled in 
San Francisco in the 1930's to act, teach and direct. His 
staging of Our Town last year was extraordinary, and 
Willis Stever, a meatcutter by day, was truly brilliant as 
the Stage Manager. 


opposite page top:—“A Gift of Fury” is from the pen of Herbert Blau, one of the founders of the Actor’s Workshop. 
Below, from left: Maurice Argent. Tom Rosqui, Duchanne von Loewenfeldt and Beatrice Manley. Workshop players 
on the upper level are Alan Mandell and Neva Fowler.—bottom :—“Our Town” was presented by the Interplayers, the 
city’s oldest resident company, at the Bella Union Theatre. Willis Stever (center) won our correspondent’s 

praise for his work as the Stage Manager. With him are Ruth Breuer (Emily) and Jack Waldron (George). ® 
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The splinter company of the Playhouse has since de- 
veloped into a skilled corps of actors and technicians, 
overseen by manager Kermit Sheets, who directs, de- 
signs and handles business matters. He receives a salary, 
but the others do not. Jane Steckle, an accomplished 
actress and director, studied at the Hedgerow Theatre, 
works as an import-export firm’s office manager, and 
performed a remarkable Countess in last season’s highly 
acclaimed production of Anouilh’s Cry of the Peacock. 
Sheets, who insists that commercial success has never 
been a deciding factor in the determination of the Play- 
house repertory, cites a long list of original works, in- 
cluding the recent unconventional musical revue The 
Rites of Women, with sketches by the local wit and poet 
James Broughton, and dances, based on his poems, per- 
formed by the modern-dance company of Ann Halprin. 

The announcement in December that the Actor’s Work- 
shop may be further rewarded by a Ford Foundation 
grant of $156,000 is highly significant. Such a grant 
could be the means to the final achievement of full-scale 
professional repertory for that admirable group. The 
money, which must be matched with an equal sum be- 
fore it is paid out, would provide $200-a-week salaries 
for New York actors who are willing to accept roles with 
the company. The Workshop was founded in 1952, with 
the above-mentioned goal in mind, by Jules Irving, from 
the Bronx, and Herbert Blau, from Brooklyn, a pair of 
graduate students at Stanford. At first the group per- 
formed in a loft above a judo academy; it attracted city- 
wide interest with Death of a Salesman in 1955. It now 
rents the 640-seat Marines’ Memorial Theatre on Sutter 
Street and the smaller Encore Theatre, a reconditioned 
night club. The Workshop. which has as many as four 
plays running at one time, has built up a loyal following. 
and the company of 107, of which seven, including two 
actors, receive full-time pay, is a well-organized and dis- 
ciplined crew. The Workshop has signed an off-Broad- 
way Equity contract; it has twenty-six union members 
who are paid on a performance basis. The rest are vol- 
unteers. The superlative standards of Workshop per- 
formances attracted twenty-two thousand to The Cruci- 
ble and twenty thousand to Waiting for Godot. Last year 
the brilliant performance of Robert Symonds in the title 
role of The Entertainer was seen by twenty-four thou- 
sand. The troupe has been invited to next summer’s in- 
ternational drama festival in Paris, and plans are being 
made to take Blau’s play A Gift of Fury. 


Irving, the Workshop’s thirty-four-year-old managing 
director, feels that the group’s potential has not been ful- 
filled. ““We cannot consider ourselves successful,” he re- 
marked, “until we can perform on a six-night basis. Only 
a couple of our shows have been able to do this, and now, 
with the prospect of decent salaries, it looks as though 
we're about to make it.” 

Another New Yorker, Rachmael ben Avram, and his 
Kansas-born artist wife, Suzanna Hart, were students at 
the University of California when they decided to re- 
main in the region to found a theatre. The Company of 
the Golden Hind, which dates from 1950, opened the 
Playbox in Berkeley with a succession of works chosen, 
above all, to amuse and entertain. Miss Hart’s costume 
designs, an important contribution to the venture, are 
whimsical pastiches of ribbons, feathers and spangles; 
her husband’s direction is stylized and individual. “We 
think of the theatre as a ritual,” the bearded, thirty- 
three-year-old ben Avram explained recently. “Because 
we are formalists, we’re not interested in presenting ex- 
perimental theatre.” The end results seem to pay off, for 
The Boy Friend is now in its third year, and their new 
Bella Pacific Theatre, in what had been a Barbary Coast 
burlesque house, runs simultaneously with the Berkeley 
headquarters, performing such divergent works as The 
Taming of the Shrew, which was staged like a Wild West 
rodeo show, Wonderful Town and King Lear. 

The only permanent arena theatre in the city, the 
Opera Ring, has realized a steady commercial climb 
with musical comedies directed by a diminutive, ener- 
getic, former modern dancer from Philadelphia, Irma 
Kay, the sister of Hollywood’s Hershey Kay. She set up 
shop in 1955 with Kurt Weill’s The Threepenny Opera, 
but soon gravitated to more contemporary musicals, 
and the appeal was immediate. Having devised an imagi- 
native system of staging and choreography that works 
beautifully in the round, she has learned how to scale 
down big musical comedies for largely inexperienced 
casts. Her Lady in the Dark, Can-Can, and Pal Joey were 
well attended, but her biggest hit to date, Guys and Dolls, 
sold out consistently for five months and was taken to 
San Quentin for two performances before the inmates, 
the first such experiment at the prison. The musicals em- 
ploy a piano accompanist, the only paid Opera Ring em- 
ployee. The theatre itself is a reconverted warehouse on 
South Van Ness Avenue which seats two hundred. 

[continued on page 66) 


opposite page top:—The first American commercial production of Jean Cocteau’s “The Knights of the Round Table” 
was given by the Playhouse, in a translation by W. H. Auden. From left to right: Leon Roegiers (King Arthur ). 
Gianna Turissini (Blandine) and Antionio Bernal (Segramor ).—bottom :—Seyril Schochen’s “The Moon Besieged,” 
a Ford Foundation play dealing with John Brown and the eve of the Civil War, was given recently by the Stan- 
ford Players. Among the principals were (left to right) Alvin S. Kaufman, Ben Cooper, Atha Hillback, Julia Curtis. ® 
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theatre on discs 


by John S. Wilson 


The wide evocative range that has become characteristic 
of our musical theatre since its focus changed from froth 
to substance in the forties is one of the immediately evi- 
dent elements of three original-cast albums that have 
come to hand almost simultaneously — The Sound of 
Music (Columbia KOL 5450), Fiorello! (Capitol WAO 
1321) and Saratoga (Victor LOC 1051). Richard Rodg- 
ers and Oscar Hammerstein II have drawn on Tirolese 
folk song and liturgical music for their latest score: 
Jerry Bock and Sheldon Harnick have sought to conjure 
up New York, the 1920’s and Fiorello LaGuardia; and 
Harold Arlen and Johnny Mercer are dealing with high 
life in New Orleans and Saratoga in the late nineteenth 
century. 

It is certainly a far cry from the days when the princi- 
pal challenge facing the Gershwins, De Sylva, Brown 
and Henderson, Rodgers and Hart, or Cole Porter was 
to produce some melodious and witty songs with rela- 
tively little concern for the background of the musical 
for which they were written (since most of the shows 
had no background worth mentioning). The modern 
musical demands a great deal more of its composers, and 
because of its complexities, there is far less certainty 
these days that a score will be successful simply because 
it is the work of a team that has produced successful 
scores in the past. 

The career of Rodgers and Hammerstein has shown 
how fallible even the best of today’s fashioners of musi- 
cals can be; after their glittering succession of shows in 
Oklahoma!, Carousel and South Pacific, 
with only Allegro to show that it wasn’t as simple as they 


the forties 


were making it seem—their work in the fifties, except 
for the glowing score of The King and I in 1951, has 
been surprisingly undistinguished. Mr. Hammerstein’s 
tendency to challenge Edgar A. Guest’s laurels as our 
folksy laureate seemed to be taking a stronger grip on 
him, and Mr. Rodgers’ melodies had a familiar, if pleas- 
ant, ring, which sometimes suggested that he was re- 
writing his earlier work. There were strong indications 
that these pioneers of the modern musical had turned 
their once original path into a rut. 


Musically, at least, The Sound of Music marks a re- 
turn to the warmth and creativity of earlier Rodgers and 
Hammerstein works. Mr. Rodgers has written a score 
that glows with lovely tunes—gentle and wonderfully ap- 
propriate pieces in a folk idiom, richly imposing state- 
ments for the play’s religious background, and a few 
light and airy bits for a change of pace. But though Mr. 
Hammerstein’s lyrics are less drippingly folksy than they 
have sometimes been, still they exude such a persistent 
air of nobility (which is not entirely his fault, since he 
is trapped by the story line) that an ironic lyric such as 
“How Can Love Survive?” comes as a welcome relief. 
Unfortunately there is not enough such relief, and the 
air of nobility eventually becomes stifling. Nonetheless 
the charm and inspiration of Mr. Rodgers’ music and the 
vitality and zest of Mary Martin’s singing make this the 
best Rodgers and Hammerstein original-cast disc since 
The King and I. 

The new team of Jerry Bock and Sheldon Harnick does 
not have a past to live up to, or live down. Their past as 
collaborators contains only The Body Beautiful, a 1958 
flop, a circumstance that scarcely prepares one to find 
them writing a score for Fiorello! that brilliantly cap- 
tures in witty, penetrating capsules the fiery urgency of 
the Little Flower, the mores of clubhouse politics, the 
razz-ma-tazz spirit of the twenties and, climaxing what 
amounts to a virtuoso performance, a lovely tune, “Till 
Tomorrow,” which is such a hauntingly perfect evoca- 
tion of an idealized end-of-the-perfect-evening that it 
seems, even on first hearing, to have always existed. 
Ellen Hanley, who sings the song, is the only member of 
the cast with a real voice. The others, particularly Tom 
Bosley (as LaGuardia) and Pat Stanley, a volatile little 
comedienne, are effective in the context of their roles. 
but vocally the consistent highlight of the disc is the 
close harmony of a group of clubhouse politicians. led 
by Howard Da Silva, as they proclaim the joys of “Poli- 
tics and Poker,” are appalled to find “The Bum Won,” 
and explore the contents of a “Little Tin Box.” It is a 
fresh, stimulating and tremendously entertaining score. 

The same can scarcely be said of the latest work of 


opposite page top:—“Unfair” is the title of this number, and the show is “Fiorello!,”’ 
whose original-cast recording has been issued by Capitol. Pat Stanley is at left 

of center.—bottom :—Raymond Massey and Christopher Plummer re-created their original 
“J.B.” roles in the newly recorded versions of the Macleish play for RCA Victor. ® 
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Harold “\rlen and Johnny Mercer, two highly profes- 


sional craftsmen who have produced many splendid 
scores for the theatre and films, jointly and in collabora- 
tion with others. The music and lyrics they have written 
for Saratoga are largely listless and perfunctory, a poor 
imitation of things they, and others, have done much 
better. Howard Keel’s rich and convincing voice is a 
helpful factor in the recording, and so is Carol Brice’s 
trained voice, although it might have been more useful 
if she didn’t have to cope with lyrics that only Pearl 
Bailey could carry off. 

Since most original-cast recordings are made as soon 
as possible after the New York opening to take advan- 
tage of the sales impetus of a Broadway run, it is a rare 
album that arrives after a show has closed. Even rarer— 
unique in fact—is such a disc as the original-cast record- 
ing of Ben Bagley’s Shoestring Revue (Offbeat 0-4011), 
which has been released five years after the first Shoe- 
string Revue (there was also a second edition) opened. 
Not the least unique feature of this disc is the fact that 
the company, including Dody Goodman, Dorothy Green- 
er, Beatrice Arthur and Fay DeWitt, had to be reassem- 
bled after being scattered for several years. The results 
amply justify the troubles that have been taken to re- 
create this highly successful off-Broadway revue. The 
disc has a current pertinence, since it contains several 
early pieces by Sheldon Harnick, the lyricist of Fiorello! 
One of them is the high point of the recording, a villain- 
ous miniature musical showing how Walt Disney might 
adapt Medea. Mr. Harnick’s other contributions, all spe- 
cial-material songs, show the strain of trying to be clever 
in every line, a fault that is common to most numbers in 
intimate revues, including those in this one. Fortunately 
Mr. Bagley has included several excellent sketches in his 
recording—Dorothy Greener’s raucous monologue as a 
roller-derby contestant, Bea Arthur’s brittle bitchiness 
in a disciplined sketch by Bud McCreery and a piece 
that takes a few unsubtle jabs at The Reader’s Digest. 

The Broadway-cast versions of J.B. (Victor LD 6075. 
two discs )—not quite the original cast, since it was re- 
corded after James Daly had replaced the injured Pat 
Hingle — are among recent arrivals. Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s play, however, is likely to have a more permanent 
place in our record libraries than most of the original- 
cast musicals that are rushed through production. At its 
high points. this is a shatteringly powerful play with a 
bravura quality that has been caught in the recording 
more effectively than the feeling of theatrical “bigness” 
usually is. To some extent, this effectiveness is the re- 
sult of including the rustle, scrape and surge of stage 
movement, noises implying scene-visualizing action that 
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is not implicit in the lines. As a corollary to this, the 
voices are not stationary, but are allowed to take rela- 
tive positions, to move in stage depth and width even in 
the monaural version. The result is a more pliably re- 
corded staging than we normally get, one that conveys 
an appropriate sense of spatial infinity at one moment, 
yet is capable of quick change to a closely observed. in- 
timate scene. Despite its merits. the staging, which is the 
work of Elia Kazan, sometimes overlooks the fact that a 
style that is suitable and effective in a theatre does not 
necessarily project as well in the more intimate sur- 
roundings in which a recording is heard. There are pas- 
sages, particularly in the early sections, that lose force 
simplv through being over forceful. And because it is a 
play that depends to some extent on visual identity of 
characters, the complete script published last month in 
Theatre Arts is a helpful supplement to the recording. 
The recorded performance is full-bodied and builds in 
strength along with the play. Christopher Plummer’s 
Nickles is a vibrant, electric, four-dimensional portrait. 
Nan Martin, as J.B.’s wife, brings a warm realism to the 
early sections, a quality that continues to underlie the 
extremely demanding later requirements of her part. In 
the title role, James Daly is steady and increasingly con- 
vincing as the blandness of the character is rubbed 
away. The recording opens with an introduction, spoken 
by Mr. MacLeish, that is helpful in setting the mood. 

The month’s records also include two instrumental ver- 
sions of the score of The Sound of Music—a mellow and 
rhythmic jazz treatment by Benny Goodman and an un- 
usually good assortment of sidemen (MGM 3810), and 
glistening, spirited orchestral arrangements by Percy 
Faith and his orchestra (Columbia CL 1418). A dozen 
of Jerome Kern’s loveliest melodies are presented in 
straightforward concertizing fashion on A Night with 
Jerome Kern (Columbia CL 1386) by Earl Wrightson 
and Lois Hunt, both of whom have well-honed voices but 
little sense of interpretation. Anita Bryant, who has only 
a fraction of the voice Miss Hunt has, gets much closer 
to the intent and potential of the songs in a potpourri 
collection, chosen from Broadway shows of the present 
and recent past, on Anita Bryant (Carlton 12/118). 
Anita O'Day does even better when she applies her 
strong sense of swinging phrasing to some of the Cole 
Porter tunes in Anita ODay Swings Cole Porter with 
Billy May (Verve 2118). But she is just as apt to throw 
away good lyrics for no useful reason and to indulge in 
pointless extremes of tempo. The almost indestructible 
“Night and Day.” for example. has rarely been bruised 
as badly. 


end 
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A representative library of the 
world’s great drama in 9 
inexpensive ANCHOR BOOKS 
—Selected and edited 

by ERIC BENTLEY 


THE 
CLASSIC THEATRE 


VOLUME |: Six Italian Plays - 
Machiavelli The Mandrake; Beolco 
Ruzzante Returns from the Wars: 
The Three Cuckolds (Anonymous) ; 
Goldoni The Servant of Two Mas- 
ters and Mirandolina; Gozzi The 
King Stag. $1.25 
VOLUME II: Five German Plays— 
Goethe Egmont; Schiller Don Carlos 
and Mary Stuart; Kleist Penthesilea 
and The Prince of Homburg. $1.45 
VOLUME 111: Six Spanish Plays— 
Tirso The Trickster of Seville; Cal- 
derén Life Is A Dream and Love 
After Death; Cervantes The Siege 
of Numantia; Fernando de Rojas 
Celestina; Lope Fuente Ovejuna. 

$1.45 


THE 
MODERN THEATRE 


VOLUME I: Verga Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana; Giraudoux Electra; Brecht 
The Threepenny Opera; Becque 
W oman of Paris; Biichner Woyzeck. 


95¢ 

VOLUME II: Ostrovsky The Diary 
of a Scoundrel; Musset Fantasio; 
Schnitzler La Ronde; Brecht Mother 
Courage; Yeats Purgatory. 95¢ 
VOLUME Ill: Gogol Gamblers; 
Labiche and Marc-Michel An Italian 
Strew Hat; Giraudoux Judith; Con- 
rad One Day More; Anouilh Thieves’ 
Carnival. 95¢ 
VOLUME IV: From the American 
Drama—Fitch Captain Jinks of the 
Horse Marines; Swerling, Burrows, 
Loesser Guys and Dolls; Saroyan 
The Man With the Heart in the 
Highlands; Mitchell The New York 
Idea; Wilder Pullman Car Hiawatha. 
$1.25 

VOLUME V: Gogol The Marriage; 
Biichner Danton’s Death; Ghelder- 
ode Escurial; Anouilh Medea; 
O’Casey Cock-a-Doodle-Dandy. 9%5¢ 
VOLUME VI: Musset Lorenzaccio: 
Wedekind Spring’s Awakening; 
Sternheim The Underpants; Beer- 
bohm A Social Success; Brecht The 
Measures Taken. 95¢ 

At all booksellers 
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Another example of a troupe serving as a 
framework for one person’s special talents, 
Dean Goodman’s Great Plays Company, which 
was started nearly two years ago to perform 
modern classics, is located on Washington 
Street in a former Presbyterian church, de- 
signed by architect Bernard Maybeck just 
after the fire of 1906. The building was taken 
over by J. Marks’ Contemporary Dancers, and 
was handsomely redecorated and landscaped. 
Marks leases the playhouse to Goodman on 
week ends when his own group is idle. As di- 
rector and actor, Goodman, who was once mar- 
ried to Marlene Dietrich’s daughter Maria, 
and who was a student of Maria Ouspenskaya, 
has turned out some praiseworthy productions, 
including Strindberg’s The Father, a program 
of three Tennessee Williams one-acters, and 
Ibsen’s The Master Builder. 

College dramatics mostly interest student- 
body audiences, except at Stanford, which 
draws significantly from the outside. The 
schools usually prepare half a dozen plays each 
year with a particular emphasis on Shake- 
speare and the classics, some of which are per- 
formed superbly. San Francisco State College, 
with three theatres, has excelled in musicals. 
The most recent, Kiss Me, Kate, was given 
lavish treatment by a cast of seventy and a 
thirty-piece orchestra. Stanford maintains a 
program that features paid professional stars; 
the school has been visited by a group in- 
cluding Douglas Watson, Aline MacMahon, 
Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn. 

For some time, the local newspapers, more 
and more aware of the serious intentions of 
resident drama, have given the productions 
regular coverage, including reviews and fea- 
tures. The leading companies organize elabo- 
rate publicity and advertising campaigns be- 
fore each new offering. 

So many groups are engaged in a race for 
prominence that it is not surprising that some 
are ephemeral. (At least six appeared and dis- 
appeared last year.) The available local talent 
must therefore spread itself in every direction. 
A top-flight director will throw up his hands in 
dismay at the amateur qualities of his cast; an 
attractive setting is wasted on an otherwise 
substandard production; and, even in the 
better groups, excellent principals are frus- 
trated by the painful acting of the supporting 
players. So long as the companies remain un- 
paid, the dilettantes inevitably will creep in. 
Within the last few months, a leading lady 
decided to spend the week end in Carmel, and 
two performances were canceled; and a direc- 
tor left town without notice in the final week of 
rehearsals. 

Fortunately, the unwavering stamina of the 
genuinely gifted few makes up for a pre- 
ponderance of mediocrity. Commenting on this 
nonsalaried dedication, Kermit Sheets of the 
Playhouse remarked, “It’s love of art, I sup- 
pose, and a little bit of vanity, too.” end 
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episodes, Bing has said 
Indeed, I’m happy to say 
that there is less intrigue at the Met than any 


bluntly, “I’m not 
afraid of intrigue. 


house I know of. People know where they are 


and where they stand. Inevitably, some must 
be disappointed if their views of themselves 
don’t coincide with those of management, but 
they’re not lied to or played off against each 
other.” It is an opinion concurred in even by 
the critics. 

Bing came to the Met well fortified. He had 
studied music and art in Vienna, and, at the 
age of twenty, joined a publishing house 
whose concert agency he took over. In 1927 he 
went to Germany where he directed the opera- 
tion of some eighty opera houses. When Hitler 
came to power in 1933, Bing went to Britain 
and made a tremendous reputation, first as the 
organizer of the Glyndebourne Opera and then 
of the Edinburgh International Festival. 

There is no doubt in Bing’s mind that the 
Metropolitan Opera is (a) unmatched and 
(b) the absolute peak of his career. “ 
the Met,” 


compared 


I place 
he said, “at the very top, only to be 
perhaps—with La Scala and, on 


some rare occasions, with Vienna.” He sur- 


veyed his office—a small one at the southwest 
corner of the old opera house. On a wall at 
his right are his honorary doctorates from 
Dickinson College (Humane Letters) and La- 
(Doctor of Music.) 
position for granted. I 


self every morning 


fayette “I don’t take my 


am surprised at my- 
I come in here.” He pressed 


a button and rose. “Come here,” he told a visi 
tor, and led him into the corridor outside his 
office to a call box with which the button was 
connected. The name that had turned up in 
the box was “Mr. “That thrills and 
amuses me,” Bing said, “and I wouldn't think 
of changing it for the world. But I would like 


to be remembered 


Gatti.” 


as the one that invigorated 
operatic life here and set some new standards. 
There is nothing to go up to from the Met 


unless I become the British ambassador in 


Paris, which is unlikely.” end 


the problems of the party girls 


[continued from page 24] 


days by the managerial “When we 
brought in The Desk Set, we got murdered by 


the critics,” 


gentry. 


he said, “We would have had to 
close in three days, but we had a good lineup 
of parties. I'll grant you it was a terrible play, 
but—and this is the truth—audiences loved it. 
The parties kept us going while the word of 
mouth was spreading. As a matter of fact, it 
was the people who had seen it as part of a 
theatre-party group who did the most spread 
ing of the word. We didn’t have that many 
other customers in the first couple of weeks 
after the reviews blasted us. But the parties 
and the word of mouth gave us a successful 
nine-month run, and the play made a quarter 


of a million dollars, including a movie sale. 
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“Later on that season,” Fryer continued, 
“we had Shangri-La, which opened in June, 
too late for any parties. You know what hap 
pened there. We lost $186,000 of our own 
money in that bomb. Believe me, when I was 
ready to go with Redhead, | looked for par- 
ties, and I’m happy to say I got them. We 
opened with $300,000 in the till, and even if 
the reviews hadn't been the beautiful things 
they were, we would still have bailed out.” 


This season there has been more “bail out” 


a, 6"; 
; aif 
_. 


hows 


4 


*¢2 
A 
ASF 


money than ever before, and, barring a major 
break in the general prosperity, it should con 
tinue to increase. Organizations that had 
hooked one theatre party a year are 


a5 
ai 


oh 


now 
looking for two. Some, like the Spence-Chapin 
Adoption Service and the Children’s Village. 


a $ : 
<P? @) buy four. And every week another organization 


—~ 


: that had confined its fund-raising activities to 
for the service of experts 

Van Hori costumes are the ultimate in style, 
freshness, fit and correctness for the port. 


Send for free ILLUSTRATED PLOT of your 
production NOW! 


local bingo games and rousing appeals via the 


mails decides to give the theatre-party gambit 


VY 


19 


a try. Their people have discovered that it is a 
practically painless, even festive, way to give 
to charity. Members of benefit audiences can 
give away their cake, so to speak, while en 
joying a good piece of it themselves. A year 
ago, the benefit agents had approximately a 
thousand organizations on their lists. Today. 


ne 


Spe: 


On the American Stage 
Over a Century 


COSTUMES 


232 N. 11TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


BROADWAY: 16 WEST 61ST ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y ; 
AT LINCOLN CENTER them frightens many veteran theatre people 


x £y x —_ . Ve md "Fa de “Tt is disgusting to learn that the benefit agents 
A . al, wk A a ; a 7% ! a. 


are approached on casting,” snorted one man 


~~ 


the number is probably closer to fifteen hun 
dred. 


OM af 


> 2S oa, 


The undeniable importance of the party 


\ 


people and the increasing willingness of pro 


v4 


ducers to package productions designed for 


who has spent his entire adult life in the thea 


tre. “It makes me want to vomit to think of 
THE ONLY DIRECTORY OF ITS KIND 


some producer calling up these outriders of a 

INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE suburban den-mothers’ association and asking 

their opinion on whether he should hire Kim 

Stanley or Julie Harris or any other actor or 

CELEBRITY SERVICE actress for his play. Worse yet, if the party 
peddlers are strongly enough opposed, the oaf 


will go look for someone else. If the power of 
these people goes unchecked, if producers con 
tinue to truckle to them, the theatre will fall 
victim of something it has always proudly re 
sisted—censorship. And it would be the worst 
kind of censorship, the censorship of the igno- 


Cobbler rant, the conformist, the buyer only of what 


has been done before. It would lead to a thea 


to the tre where the blind lead the boorish to the 


VITALLY IMPORTANT bland. It would be a theatre made up of noth 


i Covering: TO EVERYONE REQUIR. ing but junky, cute little comedies, of inspira 

American ING PERTINENT DATA tional, folksy musicals and safely sexed-up 

NEW YORK RELATING TO ENTER- melodramas, all pong — — — 

artistic stature of, say, Tuesday Weld or Kim 

Theatre } HOLLYWOOD eeemene ag meee Novak, John Wayne, Doris Day, Jack Paar, 

: & LONDON ; Desi Arnaz or the guy who plays Wyatt Earp 
or Peter Gunn. I shudder to think of it.” 

PARIS Stage—Screen @ Radio & Carmen Capalbo concurred, during an inter 

Tl @ Publishing @ Agents 

ROME —Producers @ Night Clubs 

@ Restaurants @ Hotels @ 


T “ee clients, by calling only fer the insipid, the con 
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a PS Sens sce etc. 
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1612 Broadway at 49th Stree because of the party agents, the theatre loses 
v n : ; 
metas STS: every Oe what courage it has left, it will be a theatre 


140 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 just for old men and old women,” he con- 


cluded. And Jule Styne, admitting that the 


view after the “Open End” television show re 


ferred to above. The benefit agents and their 


the moral fiber of the theatre, he argued. “If, 
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erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are con- 
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theatre 
makes the benefit audience a virtual necessity, 
avers, 


high cost of producing in today’s 


theatre have 
forced producers to compete for parties, to 


“The economics of the 


cast not according to acting ability but for 
benefit appeal. It could make you weep.” 
Other observers do not deny the deleterious 
influence of the party people, but are less in- 
clined to regard it as the death knell for artis- 
tic effort in the theatre. The critics, they point 
out, have had a virtual life-and-death power 
over most plays for the past twenty years, and 
haven't come anywhere near re-creating the 
theatre in the image of their desires, Neither, 
they contend, will the parties. The 


completely commercial manager will trim his 


theatre 


sails to suit benefit-audiences’ desires, but the 
majority of producers are not completely com- 
mercial. For proof, the observers in this cate- 
gory, point to the resounding financial—and 
4 Raisin in the Sun, Look 
Homeward, Angel, The Miracle Worker and 
The Tenth Man, none of which was able to 
stir up any appreciable benefit interest. 

“The theatre, I have to believe, is really a 
fabulous invalid,” 


critical—success of 


one of these optimists sum- 
med up. “It has survived so much, it certainly 
won't expire under the mis-applied poultices 
of long green from these five-percenters whom 
the avaricious and the faint of heart mis 
takenly take for a platoon of Florence Night 


ingales.” end 


a journey to our minds 


[continued from page 18) 


a play, and that the play was about extra 
At that time I had dis- 
cussed Roman Candle with no one. She also 
told me that within a week I would get a tele- 
phone call from a man named Maurice (1 
didn’t know anyone named Maurice) and that 
I would leave for Hollywood. 
that that wasn‘t possible, 


sensory perception. 


I assured her 
as I had just re 
turned from Hollywood and was not planning 
Three days 
later I received a call from a man named Mau- 


to go back for at least a year. 


rice, who is head of Universal International 
Pictures in New York. He asked me if I would 
meet with Ed Muhl, the executive in charge of 
production at U. L, to discuss my writing a 
picture for Rock Hudson, Eight days from the 
time I had talked to the psychic 
way to Hollywood. A lucky guess? I wouldn’t 
like to have to figure the odds 


», | was on my 


against it. 

Dr. Rhine has hundreds of authenticated case 
There 
is the verified account of a young boy whose 
father had just died, leaving the boy and his 
mother penniless. One day a hotel clerk saw 
the boy write a note. 


histories that are even more startling. 


It turned out to be writ- 
an old-fashioned kind of 
father had learned years 
The clerk had the note transscribed. It 


ten in shorthand 
shorthand that the 
before. 
was a message revealing the location of a safe- 
deposit box in which the father had put a 
large amount of cash and securities. 

There is an accepted scientific tenet called 
Williston’s Law of Adaptation that recognizes 
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APPRENTICES ... WANT THEATRE? ... GO CORST! 


If you are looking for “real” theater and your standards demand practical experience and the best professional train- 
ing, with full Actors Equity recognition — your best bet is with a member of the Council of Resident Stock Theaters. 


The members listed here offer many tuition free positions with a promise of an exciting season of plays fashioned 
with a consumate skill only found in resident stock theaters. Take this opportunity to act, to learn, and to be an 


integral part of a Theater Company. For a summer you'll never forget write to these CORST theaters. You will be 
glad you did. 


No fee — Act and Train 
with Professional Company 


Write: 


SOUTHBURY PLAYHOUSE 
SOUTHBURY, CONN. 


Ryc Trier Jackson, Producer 


15th Season 


Michigan's 
Oldest G Finest 
Professional 
Stock Company 


Augusta, Michigan 
NOW ACCEPTING 


Limited number 


APPRENTICE APPLICATIONS 


—Act with resident 

company of Broadway 

professionals 

—No fee 
—Learn theatre business in a com- 
mercial theatre of highest quality 
Write: Jack Ragotzy, 200 E. 36th St 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Town Vari and ALFrRep CHRIsTIE’s 


AMPLON AZehouse 


Hampton, N. H. 
oeated on the famous 
New Hampshire coast. 


12th Gala Season 
July 2 - September 3 
Equity Company 
Now interviewing for a limited num- 
ber of superior acting and technician 
apprentices. No fee. 
For appointment write: 


JOHN VARI, 405 E. 54TH ST. 
New York 19, N,. Y. 


o 
Cec é Woon 


FISHKILL NY BEACON. 9-41)5 


The Cecilwood Theatre is operated by Curt 
Conway & Lonny Chapman, two well-known 
actor/directors of the American theatre 
They also operate the Theatre Studio of 
N. Y., one of New York’s leading acting 
schools. 


The Cecilwood Theatre is located only 54 
miles from Manhattan, in the lovely Hud- 
son Valley It is now entering its tenth 
year of successful operation 


Weekly classes — No fee 


Write: Theatre Studio, 
343 W. 48 St., New York, N. Y. 
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Board of Directors 
Council of Resident Stock Theaters 


VICTORIA CRANDALL’S NOW ACCEPTING 


a limited number of acting and 

technical apprentices for a ten 

week season of classic and modern 
theatre. No fee. 


THE PLAYHOUSE 
on beautiful Bowdoin Campus 
Brunswick, Maine i ’ Nantucket, Mass. 
“A new dimension in Summer Theatre’ 
7 Broadway Musicals in 10 week season Write: Peter Poor (SWP) 


June 27 - Sept. 3 | 1440 Lexington Ave. 
Apprentices participate actively in all New York 28. N. Y 
productions. No fee. Pra 


Send resume and photo to: 


VICTORIA CRANDALL 
162 W. 54 St., N.Y.C. 


ACT THIS SUMMER 


in a real theatre, no barn, loft or con 
verted store, but one of the finest legiti PLAYHOUSE 
mate theatres in America 


comparable to 
the best of Broadway 


THE KEWEENAW PLAYHOUSE 
Calumet, Michigan 
The only professional Equity company in OPENINGS FOR APPRENTICES 
Michigan's Upper Peninsula, is now ac- nae 
cepting a limited number of qualified ap Excellent opportunities 


prentices for the 1960 season 


Grand Ledge, Michigan 


Ten week, ten play season 


. 
e Roles guaranteed Write: BILL SLOUT 
© Classes: Acting, fencing, design, makeup 
e College credit through Michigan Teeh 602 Tenth Ave. 
e NO TUITION: Pay only room and board 
en New York, N. Y. 
Write: Paul Barry, Producer 
407 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. ¥ 


Dorothy Chernuck & Omar K. Lerman 


Cape May Playhouse Producers 


—~ . 
on the ocean, Cape May, New Jersey _ornng 


_ ummer 


10 weeks of professional summer r e ‘*heatre 
stock 


Corning, New York — Tenth Year 
ft F features a unique programming concept 
Opportunities for apprentices 6 RESIDENT COMPANY SHOWS 


Some scholarships available taclading one new sarigt 

3 BIG MUSICALS 

2 STAR PACKAGES 

We have 8 no-fee apprenticeships avail- 

able for sincere college or professional 

T. H. White, Jr. or Reid Perry, school students. Apprentices receive pro- 

fessional training in EVERY aspect of 

Producers the theatre in a variety filled season. 

159 East 49 St., New York 17, N. Y. Write: Omar K. Lerhman, Box 51, 

Corning, N. Y 


WANTED! 
ALIVE GOOD APPRENTICES 


Write: 


TOTEM POLE PLAYHOUSE 


Caledonia State Park 
Fayetteville, Pa. 


12 Weeks Professional Resident Stock 


Mid June to Labor Day 13th Season 


Broadway 15 Weeks 


APPRENTICES Company ; No fee 
No fee 


Parts guaranteed on signing 
agreement 
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that when a species is on the verge of extinc- 
tion, Nature tries to find a way to help it 
adapt to its environment so that it can sur- 
vive. It has been a long time since man has 
gone through an important evolutionary 
phase. There has been no reason for one. Now 
there is. And an urgent one, The whole hu- 
man race is approximately three hours away 
from total destruction on any given day when 
someone wants to press a button. It is possi- 
ble that the development of extrasensory per- 
ception is the next evolutionary step to try to 
save man from extinction. If we could learn 
to communicate mind to mind, there wouldn't 
be room for anything but the truth. On a 
basis of complete honesty and understanding 
we might possibly be able to find a formula 
for peacefully sharing our earth. It may be 
the last chance that Nature intends to give us 
before writing us off as another blind alley 
along the road to evolution. 

The human body and mind is probably the 
most complicated organism in this vast uni- 
verse. Man hasn’t begun to tap his knowl- 
edge, his resources or his imagination. I think 
that at this instant in time, we are standing 
on the threshold of the most exciting explora- 
tion in our history—a journey infinitely far- 
ther than the moon—a journey to our minds. 


end 


*‘my ten favorite plays” 
The editors recently invited prominent people 
in all branches of the theatre to name their 
favorite plays, restricting the selections—iif 
possible—to ten. Here is the list submitted by 
Richard Aldrich, veteran producer: 

1. Liliom 

Anna Christie 

Cyrano de Bergerac 

Journey's End 

Private Lives 

The Green Pastures 
Our Town 

. Oklahoma! 
9. The Moon Is Blue 
10. The King and I. 
John McClain, drama critic of the New York 
Journal-American, lists these as his choices: 
. Coquette (with Helen Hayes) 
The Front Page 
. The Green Pastures 
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. Our Town 
The Green Bay Tree 
The Philadelphia Story 
The Skin of Our Teeth 
A Streetcar Named Desire 
Vister Roberts 
Vy Fair Lady 


don’t forget! 
Theatre Arts next month 
presents the play 


‘The pleasure of his company’ 


Theatre Arts 


SUDDENLY 
THIS SUMMER... 


You are in the very heart of the entertainment 
world...and self-discovery... at internationally 
famous 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


TALENT FINDER 
x COURSE 


TWO 4% WEEK SESSIONS 
Starting June 28 and Aug. 2 


Technique, rehearsal, performance, ap- 
praisal of your potential by Playhouse 
expert staff directors — $112.50. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded each session for one full 
year of dramatic training at the College of Theatre Arts 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE to 


Mrs. Audrey O'Hara, Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
33 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 


PIONEER PLAYHOUSE of KENTUCKY — 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAMATICS 


Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates. Advanced 
course for College Students—Teachers Workshop. Daily Classes in: 


ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO 


Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE—work and 
play alongside professional actors. Performing 10 weeks summer stock. Private pool. 
Low rates—High School credits (make-up) possible. 


SUMMER ARTS COLONY —————————_ 


“outdoor camping with the arts” 
TEACHERS DRAMATICS PAINTING DANCE CREATIVE WRITING 
CREATIVE THINKING CRAFTS MUSIC PUBLIC SPEAKING 
individual workshop for all ages independent of drama camp 1-10 wks. 


COL. EBEN HENSON * PRODUCER * DANVILLE, KY. 


If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors “On Broadway” 
in eight years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of “Raintree County,” starring 
Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming of ‘“‘April Love,” starring Pat Boone; that has a 
producer on three national drama boards—then choose Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 
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SUMMER 
STOCK 


CAPE 
cD 


Begin your theatre career in a 
summer professional theatre environ- 
ment where your work can be seen. 
You will appear at three Cape Cod 
Theatres with an organization pre- 
eminent in its field. Cape Cod is where 
hundreds of talented young people have 
trained for theatre and T.V., because 
Broadway comes to the Cape each 
summer, and contacts are important. 
Yet the cost of board and lodging is 
less than attending just an ordinary 
playhouse. 


If you feel you have real talent for 
theatre or television, write for the Ap- 
prentice Catalogue, but give full details 
about yourself (your background and 
ambitions) in first letter. 


CAPE COD THEATRES 
Post Office Box 798 
SOUTH YARMOUTH 
(Cape Cod) 
MASSACHUSETTS 


go 
(Ns 


Western New York's 
sensationally 
successful Musical Tent Theater 


OFFERS 14 TUITION-FREE 
APPRENTICESHIPS 


to young people, graduate students 
and aspirants anxious to further 
acting — staging — directing and 
technical careers in the rapidly 
growing Musical Tent Field. 
Wholesome, economical lodging 
arranged. 6 paying Scholarships 
awarded to exceptionally qualified 
persons. College credit given by 
University of Buffalo. 

For full information write 
giving background, to: 
ROBERT STOLL 
MELODY FAIR 
WURLITZER BUILDING 
674 Main Street Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
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PHEATRE ARTS bookshelf 


by George Freedley 


At this moment in America, theatre profes- 
sionals and educators are seriously re-examin- 
ing aspects of the repertory problem, includ- 
ing the stages on which such performances 
can be mounted, and how such acting com- 
panies can be formed and maintained on 
various levels in differing parts of the country 
for audiences of different tastes and back- 
grounds. Fulbright scholars in reverse are 
populating American universities while their 
mature confreres return from fruitful sorties 
in England, France, Germany, Turkey, Iran, 
Israel and Japan, where they lived and learned 
while inculeating something of our own theat- 
rical wisdom. The Ford Foundation, with its 
grants in aid for playwrights, directors and 
resident professional theatres, has stimulated 
much of this dynamic revival of interest in 
some kind of a repertory producing system to 
supplant the wasteful run-of-a-single-play sys- 
tem that has debilitated the American profes- 
sional stage from coast to coast. 

Robert Whitehead, theatrical adviser to the 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, has 
returned from Russia and various European 
producing centers after observing their meth- 
ods; now he is preparing plans for a 1963 
launching of its dramatic program and the 
establishment of a greatly expanded and re- 
vitalized library-museum of the performing 
arts drawn from the theatre, dance and music 
collections of the New York Public Library’s 
Reference and Circulation Departments, under 
the general direction of Reginald Allen. Con- 
currently the great Anglo-French expert in 
stage direction and theatrical education, Mich- 
el Saint-Denis, has studied the work of our 
great universities in this field, and prepared 
his recommendations to the Juilliard School 
of Music for the establishment of a great dra- 
matic school at Lincoln Center. His plans 
brilliantly encompass basic principles that 
were expressed at various stage conferences 
throughout the country and at the annual meet- 
ing of the Greater New York Chapter of the 
American National Theatre and Academy 
(ANTA) in December. 


The Open Stage (Theatre Arts Books, 125 
pp., $3). “It is not the scenery behind him 
which most helps the player as the tool of his 
craft, but the stage he treads upon.” The great 
British antiquarian is also a practical man of 
the theatre. He is not advocating that all pros- 
cenium theatres be scrapped, but that those 
planning new playhouses in places like Lincoln 
Center examine their production needs before 
they plump for outmoded eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century opera houses, and that the more 
practical approach be evaluated and perhaps 
adopted, as in the case of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s playhouse for the Dallas Theatre 
Center. Mr. Southern’s provocative volume is 
based on four lectures that he gave before the 


Mr. Freedley is curator of the Theatre Col- 
lection, New York Public Library. 


Gateway Playhouse 


BELLPORT 3, N. Y 


Long Island's 
Foremost Resident 
SUMMER THEATRE 

65 Miles 
from Broadway 


Act with Professionals 
Many Stage Appearances 


DAILY CLASSES 
Acting—Speeeh 
Playwr itiag—Directing 
Desiga-TV-Dance 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
June 30 to August 21 


Charlotte Perry, director 
Harriette Ann Gray, 


dramatic dance, jazz 


Mary Clare Sale, 
ballet 


THEATRE FESTIVAL 


DANCE SEMINAR, AUG. 22-26 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Nov. to May—Box 4026, 
Carmel, Calif. 


for THEATRE 
and RELATED ARTS 


Coed 12-18 July & August 
in Berkshire art center 


Full-scale productions of classic and modern 
plays on indoor and outdoor stages. Classes 
in Acting, Costume and Scene Design, Light- 
ing, Voice, Playwriting, Ballet and Modern 
Dance. 


Instrumental Instruction by talented musicians. 


Chorus. Languages. Weaving, painting, crafts. 
Sports, swimming, riding, tennis, sailing. 
Trips to major dance, drama, music festivals. 


For further information, write: 


Mr. and Mrs. James A. Hall, Directors 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


AP dD 
ors, 


ERIE - PENNSYLVANIA 
12 WEEK SEASON 
June 20 thru Sept. 3 
Limited Number of 
APPRENTICES 
Audition Required 
e Equity Company 
© Acting with Professional Co. 
e No Fee Charged 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
L. Newell Tarrant 128 West 7th St. 
Managing-Director Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Department of Drama of the University of 
Bristol, England’s only university theatre de- 
partment so far, although there are hints that 
Bristol’s lead may result in similar theatrical 
ventures in other colleges and universities of 
that country. 

Early English Theatre 

The head of Bristol’s department, Glynne 
Wickham, a lineal descendant of William 
Ewart Gladstone, is represented by the first 
of two monumental volumes of English theat- 
rical history with particular emphasis on the 
physical stage platform, Early English Stages 
1300 to 1660 (Columbia University Press, 428 
pp., $7.50). Dr. Wickham is presently in this 
country where he will demonstrate his his- 
torical learning in a production of Webster’s 
The White Devil at the State University of 
Iowa in May. The author has searched even 
deeper than the widely acclaimed Sir Edmund 
Chambers, whose volumes on the medieval and 
Elizabethan theatre are cornerstones of Eng- 
lish theatrical history. Lavishly illustrated, 
Dr. Wickham’s book is embellished with a 
fluent, readable style. He demonstrates graph- 
ically the indebtedness of the court and popu- 
lar theatres, particularly of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in England, to medieval 
stage practice. It is a genuinely remarkable 
study. We can look forward to the second 
volume late this year or more probably in 1961. 
In preparing his great work, Dr. Wickham 
must have had recourse to Felix E. Schelling 
(1858-1945) and his monumental Elizabethan 
Drama 1558-1642 (two volumes, Russell and 
Russell, 1,291 pp., $13.50), first published in 
1908, revised in 191], reprinted in 1935 and 
now republished. The eminent English scholar 
of the University of Pennsylvania made good 
use of the Furness Shakespeare Library there, 
and of his professional friendship with the 
distinguished scholar, editor of the Variorum 
Shakespeare editions. There is nothing new 
to say about the magnificent Schelling work 
of scholarship except that it reappears most 
appropriately at the time of the American 
publication of Wickham’s distinguished Eng- 
lish theatrical contribution. 

Camus and Strindberg 

The death of Albert Camus early in 1960 
makes the appearance of John Cruickshank’s 
Albert Camus and the Literature of Revolt 
(Oxford University Press, 249 pp., $5.75) 
timely, though timeliness in this case carries 
with it an element of regret. Dr. Cruickshank 
has captured the personality and style of the 
Algerian-born novelist and playwright admir- 
ably. The Nobel-prize-winning author was 
fortunate in having so painstaking a critical 
biographer. Camus is fully explored on a varie- 
ty of levels—as author and man, and as a 
political leader. “Camus’ 
dualism’. . . 


the problems of his contemporaries with some 


‘geographical 
has enabled him both to assess 


objectivity and to experience them with au- 
thenticity. He is both a spokesman and symp- 
tom of his times,” Cruickshank declares. None 
of Camus’ dramas had been produced profes- 
sionally in America prior to this year, although 
his brilliant analysis of the degeneracy and 
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SUMMER 1960 REPERTORY 
FIVE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURY PLAYS 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


ASOLO THEATER FESTIVAL 


RINGLING MUSEUM OF ART 


SARASOTA, 


FLORIDA 


9 HOURS CREDIT MAY BE EARNED 


LIMITED 
WRITE PROF. 
DEPT. 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 


TENT 
THEATRE 


MUSICARNIVAL 


ENROLLMENT 
ARTHUR DORLAG 
or Seen, F. F. & 
TALLAHASSEE, 


FLORIDA 


Offering the Nation’s Outstanding 
Job Training Program for the Rapidly 
Expanding Musical Theatre Field 


ANNOUNCES FOR 
SUMMER 1960 


TEN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS: Including tuition for six credit hours in School of Drama, Western Reserve 


University, and $25 a week. Regular seminar in all 


phases of musical tent operation with outstanding guest 
lecturers. Practical experience, rotating through all departments 


portunity to specialize. Open to u- 


with op grad 
ate students and exceptionally qualified seniors and juniors. Applicants must meet entrance requirements of 


Western Reserve University. 


TWELVE TUITION-FREE APPRENTICESHIPS: Practical experience in all technical departments. 
may audi: Fellowship seminar. Open to qualified 


apprentices 
18 years of age. 


Advanced 
undergraduates and high school seniors at. least 


During our 1959 season every fellowship student and apprentice appeared in from one to four of our productions 


Deadline for summer applications: April 15, 1960 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
LAWRENCE VINCENT, DIRECTOR, MUSICARNIVAL SCHOOL, CLEVELAND 22, OHIO 


1937 1960 


Wagabond School of the 


Brama 


10 Weeks Opening June 28 
Students ACT with the famous 
professional Equity Co. Former 
students now Equity Vagabond 
Members. 

Drama Teachers Invited 

Tuition Free 


Write for Booklet 


FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 


(State Recognized ) 
Flat Rock, N. C. 
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BELFRY PLAYERS, 
INC. 
WILLIAMS BAY WISC. 


For its 27th consecutive year of- 
fers three male Actor Scholar- 
ships, Room and Board for 1960 
season. Professional Director. 
University and Drama Students— 


write Mrs. R. F. Case 


Box 101, Williams Bay, Wisc. 
Selections by April 15 


“tent « the 
tov wer 


now accepting applications 
for 1960 
APPRENTICES 
ten scholarships available 
some paid assistantships 


Acting Technique Workshop 
On-The-Job-Training 
Casting open to all apprentices 


Apply: 
Catherine Mandas, Academy Director 
234 Mulberry St., New York 12, N.Y. 


CENTRAL CITY 


COLORADO 


Summer stock or workshop location, 
Colorado’s oldest theatre building, 
1875, known as “Belvidere” or 
“Armory Hall” in Central City “Sum- 
mer Theatre Capital of the World,” 
needs extensive renovation, but owner 
interested in theatre so will lease 
right. For details contact Wm. C. 
Russell Jr., owner, Central City, Colo- 
rado. 
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PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS = %::;° 


Apprentice Group 
July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 
production 


Chase‘Barn “a 
a Playhouse : Season 


Apprentice School 
July 12—September 3, 1960 
Daily acting classes. Opportunities to act 
with Equity company. 


Managing Director, KEN ROCKEFELLER 
For folder, write: 


MRS. LUCY CHASE SPARKS 
CHASE FARM COLONY 
WHITEFIELD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


William Hunt's 


RED BARN NORTH SHORE 
THEATRE PLAYHOUSE 


Northport, L.1., N.Y Bayville, L.1., N.Y. 
and 


MARYMEDE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Smithtown, L.!., N.Y. 
are now accepting requests for 


APPRENTICE APPLICATIONS 


for their 1960 seasons 
WRITE for information and application includ- 
ing one dollar ($1.00) to cover the cost of 
processing and mailing to: 
Apprentice Department 
Red Barn Theatre 
Northport, L.I., N.Y. 


Boothbay Playhouse 


Boothbay, Maine 


SIX APPRENTICES 


Accepted for 


23rd Season 
July-August 
e Classes in acting, speech, make-up 
e Parts in Professional Productions 
e Fee includes tuition, room, and board 
For details write 


Lenthall-McAnney-Wilmot Productions, Ine. 
562 West End Ave., Apt. *6F, N.Y. 24, N.Y. 
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decay of the later Roman Empire, Caligula, 
was Broadway-bound when these lines were 
written. 

Probably the most misunderstood dramatist of 
the past hundred years in the English-speak- 
ing world is the great Swede, August Strind- 
berg. We are reminded of his greatness, his 
pitiable, petty, squabbly life in Arvid Paul- 
son’s remarkably effective translation of Let- 
ters of Strindberg to Harriet Bosse (Nelson 
and Sons, 194 pp., $5). These love letters 
“from a tormented genius” to his beautiful 
third wife, an actress of distinction, are re- 
markably illustrative of Scandinavian and Ger- 
man theatrical life in this century prior to 
World War I. I can honestly state that this is 
the first time I have begun to understand 
Strindberg the man, and to document my ad- 
miration of his dramatic genius. All theatre 
lovers owe a debt to the Swedish-born actor- 
translator, Arvid Paulson. 

More on Dialects 

Lewis and Marguerite Shalett Herman put 
every actor, director and author in the Ameri- 
can theatre in their debt for their previous 
book on the use of contemporary foreign dia- 
lects (Foreign Dialects). Theatre folk are 
now indebted all over again to the Hermans, 
who analyze various regional and racial pat- 
terns of speech in American Dialects, A 
Manual for Actors, Directors and Writers 
(Theatre Arts Books, 328 pp., $6.50). Practice 
exercises in phonetics are among the features 
that make this another very practical volume. 


Books in Brief 


Celebrities at Our Hearthside by Loring 
Holmes Dodd. Short sketches of eighty per- 
sonalities that originally appeared in the 
Worcester Sunday Telegram. Subjects in- 
clude Katharine Cornell, Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner, Helen Hayes, Maurice Evans and other 
theatre people. (Dresser, Chapman & Grimes, 
402 pp., $5) 
The Joy of Music by Leonard Bernstein. 
Seven of the television scripts that Mr. Bern- 
stein wrote and demonstrated with such skill 
and clarity on the “Omnibus” television pro- 
gram have been expanded and illustrated in 
this book. The topics include “The World of 
Jazz,” “American Musical Comedy” and 
“What Makes Opera Grand?” The volume 
also contains an introduction by the author, 
and imaginary conversations and essays, such 
s “Why Don’t You Run Upstairs and Write 
a Nice Gershwin Tune?” 
ter, 303 pp., $5.95) 
A Phoenix Too Frequent by Christopher 
Fry. A new edition of the text of Fry’s comedy, 
with illustrations by Ronald Searle. (Oxford 
University Press, $3.50) 
The Sign of Jonah by Guenter Rutenborn. 
The complete text of the religious drama, writ- 


(Simon and Schus- 


ten by a German Protestant minister, that has 
had many productions—in churches, in prison 
camps in Russia (before German audiences) , 
on a professional West Berlin stage and at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York. 
(Nelson and Sons, cloth $2.50, paper $1) 


Gateway 
Playhouse 


BELLPORT 3, N 


The New London Players of 
New London, New Hampshire 


NORMAN LEGER, DEED MEYER, BROOKS RUSSELL 


1960 is the 28th Consecutive Season for 
New Hamoshire’s oldest summer theatre 


Broadway Musical Comedies 
Drama—New Hits 


1959 season included 


BELLS ARE RINGING, GUYS AND DOLLS, 
AUNTIE MAME & DAIRY OF ANNE FRANK 


Limited number of college-age apprentices ac- 
cepted. No tuition: nominal $15 per week room 
and board fee only charge 
For Applications write: 
DEED MEYER 
110 W. 94th St., Apt. 6A 


New York 25, N.Y. 


CHERRY COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE 


Traverse City, Mich. 
6th Season July—Sept, 1960 


MICHIGAN'S FIRST STAR SYSTEM THEATRE 
APPRENTICES 


Applications now being received for a limited 

number of apprentices for "60. No fees. Act- 

ing experience guaranteed. Write for inter- 

view in N. Y., Chicago or Cincinnati. Applica- 

tions for staff positions now being accepted 

Theatre located 200 miles northwest of Detroit 
in Resort area—! block from beach. 


PRODUCER—RUTH BAILEY 
DIRECTOR—BARNETT OWEN 
Write: Winter Address 
SPRING HILL LANE 
CINCINNATI 26, OHIO 


APPRENTICES 


the SHELLEY 
PLAYERS 


fifth season of summer theatre 


OFFERING the finest dramatic and technical 
training. Opportunity to act with professional 
Broadway casts 


LOCATED 7 miles from Albany. A 200 seat 
theatre on a 60 acre site, set in the foothills 
of a mountain range 


Fee includes room, board and tuition 
For a Season of Theatre Experience 
CONTACT: 


THE SHELLEY PLAYERS 


NEW SCOTLAND, NEW YORK 
Telephone Rockwell 5-2025 
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LITTLE THEATRE 


of the 


ROCKIES 


Colorado State College—Greeley, Colorado 


24th Summer Season— 
July 13-August 8, 1960 


Helen Langworthy, Director 
Welby Wolfe, Technical Director 
Applications for Membership Accepted until 
May 1 
Write to Dr. Helen Langworthy for 
application blanks 
_ 
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WILMINGTON COLLEGE 
SUMMER THEATRE 


@ program for advanced, highly 
motivated college theatre students, 
offering: 


e@ An opportunity to play leading roles in 
an all student company 

e@ Twenty room and board scholarships 

e Six performances each of four outstand- 


ing plays in excellently equipped air 
conditioned Boyd Auditorium 


for further information write 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE SUMMER THEATRE 
Wilmington, Ohio 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


28th Summer Session 
June 20 to September 10 


THEATRE ARTS PROGRAM 


Courses in Acting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Speech Arts, Shakespearian Acting and Pro- 
duction, Playwriting. 

The finest instructors includ 
(University of x r r rector of Strat- 
ford, England ' mit Head of 
Speect epartment, University of Hawa 
Dr. E P. Conkle rofessor f Playwrit ng 
University of Tex Gordon Peacock (Head 
cf Drama Department, University of Alberta) 
and others 


den Payne 





other courses 
Short Story Writ Music, Ballet, Painting, 
Handicrafts, Photography, Modern Languages 
for further information write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta, Canada 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 


a ee | 
UNDERGRADUATE G GRADUATE CREDIT 

e PERFORMANCE PARTICIPATION 

@ PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES 


Scenery Construction & Painting 
Props; Makeup; Publicity 
House & Stage Management 


John Owen—Director 
Joel Cook—Designer G Technical Director 


SERENE he ER oer 
SUMMER SESSION — 


AUGUST 12 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION POTSDAM, N. Y. 


Theatre Arts 


THEATRE ARTS world calendar 


[continued from page 8) 


a popular singer who comes to an Ohio town) 
by Mike Stewart, music and lyrics by Charles 
Strouse and Lee Adams. It was formerly called 
“Let’s Go Steady” and “The Day They Took 
Birdie Away.” The cast, directed by Gower 
Champion, includes Chita Rivera and Dick 
Van Dyke. Philadelphia, four weeks beginning 
March 12 (Shubert). 

Christine—a musical based on Hilda Wehm- 
er’s novel My Indian Family, with book by 
Pearl Buck and Charles K, Peck, Jr., music 
by Sammy Fain, lyrics by Paul Francis Web- 
ster. The plot deals with an Irish widow from 
Boston who visits India and falls in love with 
a Hindu doctor. Maureen O’Hara heads the 
cast directed by Jerome Chodorov. Philadel- 
phia, four weeks beginning March 19 (Er- 
langer). 

Viva Madison Avenue !—a comedy by George 
Panetta about a nonconformist television di- 
rector. Buddy Hackett and Fred Clark head 
the company directed by Ira Cirker. New 
Haven, March 9-12 (Shubert) ; Philadelphia, 
three weeks beginning March 14 (Forrest). 
Touring Shows 

Atlanta—“My Fair Lady” with Diane Todd 
and Michael Evans, March 7-12 (Auditorium). 
Austin—“*Mark Twain Tonight” with Hal 
Holbrook, March 28 (Hozz Auditorium). 
Baltimore—“J.B.” with Basil Rathbone and 
Frederic Worlock, March 7-12 (Ford’s). 
Bloomington (Ind )—“Look Homeward, An- 
gel” with Miriam Hopkins, March 28 (Indi- 
ana University Auditorium). 
Chicago—“Mark Twain Tonight” with Hal 
Holbrook, March 6, 7 (Goodman Memorial 
Theatre). 

Cleveland—“The Pleasure of His Company” 
with Cyril Ritchard and Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
two weeks beginning March 28 (Hanna). 
Columbia (SC )—“The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs” with Joan Blondell, March 28 
(Township Auditorium). 

Columbus—“ Mark Twain Tonight” with Hal 
Holbrook, March 2 (Mershon Auditorium) ; 
“The Dark at the Top of the Stairs” with Joan 
Blondell, March 26 (Royal). 
Davenport—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, March 1 (RKO Or- 
pheum). 

Daytona—“The Dark at the Top of the Stairs” 
with Joan Blondell, March 18 (Peabody Audi- 
torium). 

Des Moines —“The Pleasure of His Com- 
pany” with Cyril Ritchard and Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, March 18, 19 (KRNT). 
Detroit—“Look Homeward, Angel” with Mir- 
iam Hopkins, through March 12 (Cass). 
Evansville—“Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, March 29 (Memorial Coli- 
seum). 

Ft. Lauderdale—“The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs” with Joan Blondell, March 23 
(War Memorial Auditorium). 
Greensboro — “My Fair Lady” with Diane 
Todd and Michael Evans, through March 5; 


THE UNIVERS 
ITY OF WISCO 


NSIN summer 
sessions 


Wisconsin Players Summer Season 


Waltz of the Toreadors 
Jean Anouilh 


The House of Bernarda Alba 
Federico Garcia Lorca 

Picnic 

William Inge 


The Time of Your Life 
William Saroyan 


Department of Speech 


Unlimited opportunities for summer study in 
an inspirational setting. 


Eight-Week Session 
June 20-August 12 


Four-Week Session 


June 20-July 15 

Courses leading to B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., 
M.F.A., Ph.D. degrees in Drama and Interpre- 
tation or Radio and Television sequences. 


Special Summer Features 
June 30 


Institute in Drama 


June 20-July 15 


Course in directing extracurricular high 
school speech activities 


Course in Community Theatre in connection 
with National Community Theatre Center 
and co-sponsored by Wisconsin Idea Theatre 


Exceptional Facilities 


World famous Wisconsin Union and Play 
Circle Theatres. Professionally equipped, air- 
conditioned radio and television studios, 
complete with videotape recorder. 


Write now for your personal copy of the Summer 

Sessions bulletin and special Speech Department 

booklet to: Prof. F. W. Haberman, Chairman, De- 
partment of Speech, 
Department TA, The 
University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 6. 


TUFTS ARENA THEATER 


Tufts University 
15th SUMMER SEASON: JUNE 29-AUG. 6, 1960 


6 Plays (Classics and Modern) Performed 
by Student Company Under the Direction 
of Marston Balch and Lowell Swortzell. 
8 GRADUATE CREDITS IN ACTING 
ACT IN-THE-ROUND BEFORE BOSTON AUDIENCES 


Write: Lowel] Swortzell, Tufts Arena Theater 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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ADELPHI 
SUMMER THEATRE 


On the campus of 
bo] ADELPHI COLLEGE 
eS Garden City - Long Island - New York 
ae and the 
< ADELPHI 
Summer Theatre Workshop ~ 


\ Summer Stock Season— \N 
NN June 20-August 27 


. Summer Workshop Season— 
July 6-August 16 


Resident Company and College Credit \ 
Students “ 


CO 
For further information, write aa 


RICHARD F. CLEMO 
Adelphi College 
Garden City, N. Y. 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF ama 


Dr. John Reich, Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 
Two Theatres 
200 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Registrar Dept. T. 


Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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“The Dark at the Top of the Stairs” with Joan 
Blondell, March 29, 30 (War Memorial Audi- 
torium). 

Harlingen (Tex)—*“The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs” with Joan Blondell, March 1 (Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium). 

Huntsville—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, March 14 (High 
School Auditorium). 

Indianapolis —“Odd Man In” with Ann 
Sheridan and Scott McKay, March 5. 
Jackson (Miss) —“Mark Twain Tonight” 
with Hal Holbrook, March 30 (Christian Cen- 
ter Auditorium) . 

Kansas City (Mo)—“The Pleasure of His 
Company” with Cyril Ritchard and Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, March 15-17 (Auditorium). 
Louisville—* Mark Twain Tonight” with Hal 
Holbrook, March 4 (Woman’s Club Auditori- 
um). 

Los Angeles—“The Pleasure of His Compa- 
ny” with Cyril Ritchard and Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, through March 12 (Biltmore) ; 
“Sweet Bird of Youth” with Geraldine Page, 
Sidney Blackmer and Rip Torn, for four weeks 
beginning March 21 (Biltmore). 

Memphis — “Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, March 30, 31 (Ellis Audi- 
torium). 

Monroe (La)—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, March 4 (Neville 
H.S. Auditorium). 

New Orleans—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, March 9-12 (Mu- 
nicipal). 

Ocala (Fla)—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, March 24 (High 
School Auditorium). 

Orlando—“The Dark at the Top of the Stairs” 
with Joan Blondell, March 19 (Municipal Au- 
ditorium). 

Peoria—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, March 3, 4. 
Philadelphia — “J.B.” with Basil Rathbone 
and Frederic Worlock, March 14-26 (New Lo- 
cust). 

Pittsburgh —“My Fair Lady” with Diane 
Todd and Michael Evans, March 21 for four 
weeks (Nixon). 

Richmond —“My Fair Lady” with Diane 
Todd and Michael Evans, March 14-19 (WRVA 
Theatre). 

St. Paul — “The Pleasure of His Company” 
with Cyril Ritchard and Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner, March 21-26 (Auditorium). 

San Antonio—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, March 2, 3 (Mc- 
Allister Auditorium). 

San Francisco—“Sweet Bird of Youth” with 
Geraldine Page. Sidney Blackmer and Rip 
Torn, through March 19 (Curran). 
Savannah —“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, March 25 (City 
Auditorium). 

Shreveport—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, March 7, 8 (Strand 
Theatre). 

South Bend—“Mark Twain Tonight” with 
Hal Holbrook, March 5 (O’Laughlin Audi- 


torium). 


JORDAN COLLEGE 
Butler University Indianapolis, Ind. 
Music: B.M., B.A., B.S., M.M.; music 

education, performance, theory, 
composition, history and litera- 
ture. 


Dance: B.A., professional performance 
or teaching. 


Drama: B.A. Differentiated curricula 
for teaching and/or perform- 
ance. 


Radio and Television: B.S. with related 
minors in Business, Writing, 
Dramatics or Teaching. 

For information write 
Director of Admissions, Box T. 


CARNEGIE 
college of 


FINE ARTS 


= 


catalog 24 Camegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa, 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Drama Department 
Coral Gables, Florida 


“Largest in the Southeast” 
—3 Theatres— 


Superb “Gold Coast’ Climate 
ACTING @ DIRECTING @ DESIGN 
PLAYWRITING e@ DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


B.A. and M.A. Degrees 


Send Now for Free Brochure 


THEATRE 
SPEECH 
RADIO 


studio, theatre, PM radio station, 
speech and hearing clinic. Coed. 
80th year. Catalog: Admissions 
Secretary. 


EMERSON COLLEGE V 
126 BEACON ST., BOSTON !¢ 
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THE CHEKHOV COMPANY 


An ensemble acting school company which 
bases its training upon the acting method of 
Michael Chekhov, Founder—Director of the 
2nd Moscow Art Theatre. 


STEVENSON PHILLIPS 


57 Horatio St., N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
AL 5-6757 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF THEATRE —TELEVISION—RADIO 


Comprehensive two-year course 
Complete, practical training 
Distinguished faculty of professionals 
Limited enrollment 

Individual attention 


Fully equipped little theatre, radio 
studios 


Successful graduates 
Coeducational 
Approved for veterans 
Fifty-sixth year 

Write for free catalog 


5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


PROFESSIONAL 
CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOL 


Hours 10 A.M.-2 P.M. Grades 1-12 
Established 1914 


© Open to pre-professional children 
e Chartered by New York State 
© Modern 7 floor building 
© Outstanding Faculty 
© Over 4500 alumni 


Have time for Music, Dance, Acting, 
Modeling, etc. 


For interview or booklet 


Write or phone Miss Barnshaw 
132 West 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. 
Tel. JUdson 2-3116 


The 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 

Two Years Intensive Training 
in Theatre—Acting, Voice, 
Movement, Make-up 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appoinement 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 
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Springfield (111)—“Odd Man In” with Ann 
Sheridan and Scott McKay, March 2. 
Tallahassee—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, March 16 ( West- 
cott Theatre). 

Urbana—“Mark Twain Tonight” with Hal 
Holbrook, March 8 (University of Illinois Au- 
diterium). 

W ushington—“Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, March 14-26 (National). 
Other U.S. Productions 

(Listing for the May calendar must be re- 
ceived by March 12.) 

Alabama 

Huntsville—Huntsville Little Theatre. “The 
Mikado,” March 25, 26. 

Mobile—Mobile Theatre Guild. “Everyman,” 
March 9-12. 

Arizona 

Phoenix—Phoenix Little Theatre. “The Diary 
of Anne Frank,” March 10-19. 

Tucson — University of Arizona. University 
Theatre: “The Tempest,” March 15-19. Lariat 
Theatre: “The Imaginary Invalid,” March 30, 
31. 

California 

Fresno — Fresno Community Theatre. “Oh, 
Men! Oh, Women!” March 4, 5. 

Los Angeles—Los Angeles City College. “The 
Bad Seed,” March 10-12, 14-19. 
Oakland—London Circle Players. “Wedding 
Breakfast,” through March 12. 

Palo Alto—Comedia Repertory Theatre: “An 
Enemy of the People,” March 3, 4, 10, 11, 17, 
18, 24, 25, 31; “Babes in Arms,” March 5, 6, 
12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27. Palo Alto Community 
Theatre: “Ninotchka,” beginning March 18. 
Pasadena—Town Hall Theatre. “Madam Tic- 
Tac,” March 3-26. 

Sacramento — Sacramento Civic Theatre. 
“Bus Stop,” March 4, 5; “Waiting for Godot,” 
March 8-10; “The Rivals,” March 24-26. 

San Francisco—San Francisco State College: 
“Murder in the Cathedral,” March 10-12, 17- 
19. San Francisco Children’s Opera: “Puss in 
Boots,” March 27. 

San Jose—San Jose State College. “Right 
You Are (If You Think You Are) ,” March 
25, 26, 29-31. 

Santa Barbara—Alhecama Players. “Witness 
for the Prosecution,” March 18, 19, 24-26. 
Stanford—Stanford Players. “The Dybbuk,” 
March 2-5. 

Van Nuys—Los Angeles Valley College. 
“Twelfth Night,” beginning March 15. 
Colorado 

Boulder—Nomad Players. “The Boy Friend,” 
March 23-26. 

Denver — University of Denver: “Purple 
Dust,” March 3-5, 10-12. Denver Civic Thea- 
tre: “Suspect,” beginning March 24. 
Connecticut 

New Britain—Central Connecticut State Col- 
lege. “Say, Darling,” March 30, 31. 

Delaware 

Newark—University of Delaware. “Carousel,” 
March 6-12. 

District of Columbia 
Washington—Georgetown University: “De- 
tective Story,” March 4, 5. Arena Stage: “The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial,” through March 


ae eritcan 


SPH Theatre 
“Wag 
Adcting 


Drama—Musical Theatre 
Beginners—Advanced 


Students 
<< 


Directing—Management 
Seript Writing 

Vocal é 
Musical Comedy Writing 
Choreography 

Repertory Theatre 


Youth Sheatre 


Saturday Classes 
Ages 8-16 


CONTINUOUS 
REGISTRATION 


Guthrie McClintic 
Drama 


Richard Rodgers 
Musical Theatre 


Helen Menken—President 


161 WEST 93 ST. 
NEW YORK 25, N. Y. 
UN 5-0800 


NSERVATORY 


THEATRE 


SCHOOL 
of 

m™ DRAMA & DANCE 
Courses lead to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
ACTING * Major in Drama 
DIRECTING * Major in Drama with 
SPEECH minor in Dance 
PRODUCTION © Major in Dance with 
DESIGN minor in Drama 
MODERN DANCE * Theatre Course Com- 
BALLET bined with Music 


Frequent performances in Modern Theatre 
seating 500. Dormitories for Women. 
FALL SUMMER TERM 


Fer brochure write 
Albert Alphin, Director 
26 Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 
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AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


76th YEAR 


FOREMOST SCHOOL FOR 
DRAMATIC TRAINING IN AMERICA 


STAGE * SCREEN 
RADIO + TY 


Day- Evening 
Saturday Children’s Theatre 


College Accredited—Non-Profit 
VETERAN APPROVED 
Catalog on Request 
TERMS: 


OCT. JAN. FEB. 


245 W. Send'st, My *. 19, N.Y. 
Circle 7-2630 


IN -BOSTON 


with professional intentions: 
e SIRECTING VOCAL 
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6; “The Iceman Cometh,” beginning March 8. 
Florida 

Bradenton—Manatee Players. “Summer and 
Smoke,” March 7-12. 

Coral Gables — University of Miami, Ring 
Theatre. “Macbeth,” through March 5; “The 
Cave Dwellers,” beginning March 23. 
Hollywood — Little Theatre of Hollywood. 
“Monique,” March 8-13. 
Lakeland — Lakeland Little Theatre. “Our 
Town,” March 1-4, 

West Palm Beach—Norton Gallery Players. 
“The Waltz of the Toreadors,” March 15-20. 
Georgia 

Atlanta—Georgia State College. “Arms and 
the Man,” March 2-5. 

Hawaii 

Honolulu — University of Hawaii. One-Act 
Plays, March 3-5. 

Idaho 

Boise—Boise Little Theatre. “Laura,” begin- 
ning March 10. 

Illinois 

Evanston—Northwestern University Theatre. 
“Don Juan,” March 4-6. 

Indiana 

Lafayette — Purdue University, Loeb Play- 
house. “The Boy Friend,” March 18, 19, 24-26. 
Notre Dame—Saint Mary's College. “The 
Mystery of Mary,” March 23-27. 
Richmond—Richmotd Civic Theatre. “The 
Gazebo,” March 1-5. 

lowa 

Des Moines—Drake University. “The Potting 
Shed,” March 10-12. 

Maryland 

Annapolis—Colonial Players. “Summer and 
Smeke,” March 17-19, 24-26. 
Baltimore—Johns Hopkins University. “Can- 
dida,” beginning March 31; “Le Misanthrope,” 
(in French) March 13. 

College Park — University of Maryland. 
“Come Back, Little Sheba,” March 4-12. 

St. Mary’s City—St. Mary’s Seminary Junior 
College. “The Jacaranda Tree,” March 4, 5; 
“Darkness Falls on Laughter” and “Aria da 
Capo,” March 25, 26. 

Westminster — Western Maryland College. 
“The Purple Door Knob,” “Portrait of a Ma- 
donna,” and “Playgoers,” March 18. 
Massachusetts 

Northampton — Smith College. “The Inno- 
cents,” March 9-12. 

Michigan 

Ann Arbor—University of Michigan. “Das 
Rheingold,” March 1-5. 
Birmingham—V illage Players. “The Diary 
of Anne Frank,” March 4, 5. 
Detroit—Wayne State University. “A Trip 


*Abroad,” March 18, 19, 24-26. 


East Lansing — Michigan State University 
Theatre. “Tiger at the Gates,” March 2-5. 
Ypsilanti — Eastern Michigan University. 
“Summer and Smoke,” March 16-19. 
Minnesota 

Minneapolis — University of Minnesota. 
“Look Homeward, Angel,” March 1-6. 

St. Paul — Theatre Saint Paul. “Detective 
Story,” March 4-6, 11-13. 

New Hampshire 

Hanover — Dartmouth Players. “Guys and 
Dolls,” through March 5. 


Herbert Berghof 


STUDIO 


In Its New Home 


120 Bank Street, N.Y. 14 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING* VOICE AND SPEECH* MOVEMENT 
FOR THE THEATRE* PLAYWRITING* DIRECT- 
ING* COSTUMES* MAKE UP* YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CLASSES* 


FACULTY 


Herbert Berghof 
Kathe Berl 
Irene Dailey 


Uta Hagen 

Alice Hermes 
William Hickey 
Mildred Dunnock }. C. McCord 
Jenny Egan Gilbert Pearlman 
Alvin and Mark Epstein Milenko Rado 
Mitchell Erickson Marian Rich 
Aaron Frankel Anna Sokolow 
jack Garfein John Stix 

Lee Grant Christopher Tanner 


For 1960 bulletin and registration information 
write or phone the executive director: Philippa 
Hastings or secretary: Evelyn Nolt. OR 5-2370 


THEATRE OF ARTS 


NOW The Most Recognized 
School of Acting 


For The Discovery and 
Development of Talent 


Professional Training For 
SCREEN—TELEVISION— 
STAGE 


You Must Be Seen To Be 


Discovered 


Appear On Our Stage When 
Ready 


Excellent Studio & Agency 
Coverage 


Personal Attention Given Each 
Student 


Working Students Prove Our 
Successful Training Program 


Day and Evening Classes 
Full Or Part Time 
New Term Every Four Months 


6040 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 36, California 


WE 6-5205 Veteran Approved 
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New Jersey 

Cliffside Heights — Theatre-in-the-Clouds, 
“Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?,” through 
March 6; “Wedding in Japan,” March 8-20; 
“The Young and Beautiful,” beginning March 
22. 

Oradell— Bergen County Playhouse. “The 
Tunnel of Love,” Thurs., Fri., and Sat. through 
March. 

New Mexico 
Albuquerque — University of New Mexico. 
“The Inspector General,” March 10-15. 

New York 

Rochester — Rochester Community Theatre. 
“Counsellor-at-Law,” beginning March 10. 
Suffern—Antrim Players. “The Man Who 
Came to Dinner,” March 4, 5. 
Syracuse—Ken Bowles Company. “The Heir- 
ess,” March 4-6. 

North Carolina 

Chapel Hill—Carolina Playmakers, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. “Summer and Smoke,” 
March 23-27. 

Greenville—East Carolina College. “Jack and 
the Beanstalk,” March 16-18. 
Salisbury—The Blue Masque, Catawba Col- 
lege. “The Iliad,” March 9-12. 

North Dakota 

Grand Forks—University of North Dakota. 
“Metamora,” March 23-26. 

Ohio 

Cleveland—Cleveland Play House. “The Ri- 
valry,” through March 5; “Third Best Sport,” 
through March 19. 

Columbus — Ohio State University. “Julius 
Caesar,” March 1-6. 

Lima—Amil Tellers of Dramatics, Inc. “Blithe 
Spirit,” March 3-5. 

Toledo—Repertoire Little Theatre. “Death of 
a Salesman,” March 17-26 
Warren—Trumbull New Theatre. “The Diary 
of Anne Frank,” March 18, 19, 24-26. 
Oklahoma 

Latwton—Lawton Little Theatre. 
Exposure,” March 8, 9. 

Oregon 

Portland University of Portland. “The 
House of Bernarda Alba,” March 10-13. 
Pennsylvania 

Hershey—Hershey Junior College Players, 
“Rebecca,” March 17, 18. 
Langhorne—Langhorne Players. “Ladies in 
Retirement,” March 1-5. 

Philadel phia—Old Academy Players. “The 
Sleeping Prince,” March 11, 12, 17-19. 
Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh Playhouse. “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” through March 26. 
“Tevya and His Daughters,” beginning March 
26. 

University Park Penn State Players. 
Schwab Auditorium: “Detective Story,” March 


“Southern 


3-5. Center Stage: “An Italian Straw Hat,” 
March 4, 5, 11, 12, 18, 19, 25, 26. 

South Carolina 

Columbia Town Theatre. “Flight into 
Egypt,” through March 2. 

Tennessee 

Maryville—Maryville College Playhouse. “An 
Enemy of the People,” March 4, 5. 
Nashville—New Theatre Nashville. “Orpheus 
Descending,” March 16-26. 
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PASADENA PLAYHOUSEws 


Co tte @ Oo F TT’ : @ Ace @.8 ART Sige 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE + PASADENA, CALIFORNIA | 
MASTERY OF 


MOVEMENT... 


ESSENTIAL TRAINING AT THE WORLD FAMOUS 
Pasadena Playhouse 


FOUNDED 1917 
The College of Theatre Arts, 
established 1928, with its famous roster 
of notable alumni, regards systematic 
professional training as the one road to 
enduring dramatic achievement. 


Training for stage, motion pictures, 
television, scenic design 


Five producing theatres for showcasing to 
public audiences 


Work with professional actors and directors 


Complete television studio for student 
operation 


& 
Certificate or college degree in Theatre Arts 


Write to: Director of Admissions e 


33 So. El Molino, Pasadena, Calif. 


| sENton DRAMATIC WORKSHOP | 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. SAUL COLIN, Director 
Next Term: April, 1960 


Former Students and Graduates include: 


Harry Belafonte Flaine Stritch 
Chandler Cowles Marion B: ° 


Rod Steiger k Garfein 
rand 
Ben Gazzara Anthony Franciosa 


Jac 
ennessee Williams Shelley Winters 
Tony Curtis Michael V. Gazzo 
DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: Jan., April, July, Oct. 
SPECIAL ACTING CLASSES—ADVANCED & PROFESSIONAL 


PEGGY FEURY, GORDON PHILLIPS and ALFRED RYDER 


Capitol Theatre Bidg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 





ANTHONY MANNINO 
STUDIO 


ACTING FUNDAMENTALS 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration end method of work which 
era Soloviova gave me when I studied 
with her has been constantly with me, end 
I shall always be deeply indebted to her.” 
Vincent J. Donehne, director 

“The Sound of Music” 


Professional Training 


for 
: STAGE and TELEVISION 
WRITE FOR BROCHURE: Applications Accepted for 


ANTHONY MANNINO STUDIO Spring Term 


Catalog on Request 
182 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 10 CARNEGIE HALL 
AL 5-6353 (6-10 P.M.) PL 1-0767 


881 Seventh Ave., New York 19, WN. ¥. 
Studio 708 Judson 6-5546 


Spring-Summer Term 
April 18-July 29 
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| | BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.A. and MFA. In 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING 


THEATRE EDUCATION 


MUSIC THEATRE 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
BILL BUTLER 

CURT CONWAY 
PETER KASS 

JACK LANDAU 
BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
DAVID PRESSMAN 
JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 
HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
ESTHER BROOKS, Dance 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
HAROLD EHRENSPERGER, Religious 

Drama 
SAMUEL HIRSCH, Acting and Directing 
THEODORE KAZANOFF, Acting and 
Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
ROBERT MESROBIAN, Music Theatre 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mgr. 
ELLIOT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 
JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
264A Huntington Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Texas 

Austin—University of Texas. Jose Greco and 
Company, March 11; Chicago Opera Ballet 
with Melissa Hayden, March 22. 

Fort Worth—Texes Christian University. 
“Arms and the Man,” March 11, 12, 15, 17-19. 
Huntsville — Sam Houston State Teachers 
College. “Medea,” March 2-5. 

San Antonio — San Antonio Little Theatre. 
“The Women,” March 2-5. 

Vermont 

Plain field—Goddard College Haybarn Thea- 
tre. “The Lady’s Not for Burning,” March 25, 
26. 

Virginia 

Fredericksburg—Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia. “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” March 10-12. 
Richmond—Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
“The Kids,” March 23-29. 

Williamsburg — College of William and 
Mary. “The Late Christopher Bean,” March 
3-5. 

Washington 

Seattle — University of Washington. Pent- 
house Theatre: “To Have the Honor,” through 
March 5. Showboat Theatre: “The Match- 
maker,” through March 19; “The Boy Friend,” 
beginning March 24. 

Wisconsin 

Madison— Wisconsin Players. “Down in the 
Valley” and “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” 
through March 5. 

Fred Miller Theatre. “Kind 
Sir,” with Sylvia Sidney, through March 13. 
Foreign Productions 

Australia 

Melbourne—Her Majesty's: “My Fair Lady,” 
through March. Princess Theatre: “The Music 
Man,” through March. Comedy Theatre: Mau- 
rice Chevalier, through March. 

Canada 

Ottawa (Ont.)—Ottawa Little Theatre. “The 
Diary of Anne Frank,” March 14-19. 

Monaco 

Salle Garnier—Opera season, performances 
every Tues. and Sun. through March. 


Playwriting Contests 
The Wilmington Drama League, Inc. an- 


Milwaukee 


nounces its fourth national playwriting contest 
for full-length plays. All scripts submitted 
must be unproducec. The author of the win- 
ning play must agree to grant exclusive pro- 
duction rights to the Wilmington Drama 
League until the end of the 1960-61 season in 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania on a royalty basis as follows: 
$150 for a major or experimental production. 
All entries must be received by March 31, 
1960. For details, please write to E. Nevin De- 
Turk, Playwriting Contest Chairman, Wil- 
mington Drama League, P. O. Box 201, Clay- 
mont, Delaware. 

The fourth annual children’s playwriting con- 
test sponsored by the Jewish Theatre for Chil- 
dren has extended the deadline for submission 
of manuscripts until April 15, 1960. A prize of 
$1,000 is offered for the best full-length play 
for children in English on a Jewish theme and 
also production of the work. For further in- 
formation, write to the Jewish Theatre for 
Children, 426 West 58th St., New York City. 


Curt Conway & Lonny Chapman’s 


THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 


353 West 48th Street, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
Phone PLaza 7-5380, 7-5617 
Acting Training for the Professional 
Coa Stn 
U NWAY 
FACULTY | ALLAN MILLER 
DAVID J. STEWART 
TV WRITING CLASS (Ann xorins) 
SPEECH & CLASSICAL TECHNIQUE 
& DIRECTORS’ WORKSHOP 
JOSEPH ANTHONY 
pEorors | (ncn cones 
DIRECTORS | Avan SCHNEIDER 
Operators of Cecilwood Summer 
Playhouse 
Pishkill, NW. Y. 


STELLA ADLER 


THEATRE STUDIO 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
Beginning—Intermediate—Advanced 


Scene Classes for Professionals 
Shakespeare Workshop 
Stage Direction @ Voice & Speech 
Acting for Singers @ Sight Reading 


Mime for Actors 
with ANGNA ENTERS 


Day and Evening Classes 
Saturday Classes for Young People 


William Packer, Director 
150 Bast 39th Street, New York 16 
MU 5-5845 


TAMARA 


DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL ': STAGE 


Co-Director 


Joseph Anthony 


Spring Term. February 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. | 
TRafalgar 7-5834 | 


MILDRED GELLENDRE 
Studio 67 Workshop 


Daytime Acting Classes 
with 


FORD RAINEY 


of "J.B." & "Crucible" 


REGISTER NOW FOR 
FEB. 15th °60 


39 W. 67th St. SU 7-0619 


28th year—Complete Courses in Speech, 
Fencing, Dalcroze Eurythmics & Make-up. 


Also Acting Classes for Children 
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The Book Find Club offers you 
TWO SETS FREE 


with your first selection 


Thy 
(yreat lites 
of 
Western Philosoplry 


In SIX VOLUMES 


Retail 
$10.00 


BECAUSE they are typical of the kind of selection members of the Club receive. 
BECAUSE they are representative of the enormous savings members enjoy. 


These lifetime sets speak for themselves to anyone who knows books. We want to point out though that they can, depending on 
the choices you make, represent immediate savings of as much as $30.50. Furthermore—look at the books pictured below—all Book 
Find Club selections. Isn’t it altogether likely that you will want to choose at least five more such books during the next year—at 
savings up to 50%—from the more than 100 selections and alternates that will be available to you as a member? And remember—after 
every fourth selection that you take you will receive a valuable bonus book without charge, of the same high quality as your selec- 
tions. Begin your membership today; make your first Book Find selection from the outstanding group of current books shown 
below, and choose any two of the fine sets above, which will be sent to you free as an introductory gift. 


Shokespeare and 
Compony The Holy Barbarians. 

é pty By Lowrence Lipton. Retail $5.00 
ond mon Nature Member's of 3 

pean the icone A History of Western Morals. A History of Member's price $3.5 
Condition - ane Brinton. Retail $7.50 Sexual Customs e 

By " Member's price $4.50 j 

Kru 


America os 
a Civilization 


Dr 


The Living Theatre. 3 " 
By Eimer Rice price $4.50 


Re! 
ber 


’ <# CHOOSE ONE OF THESE OUTSTANDING 
A BOOKS AS YOUR FIRST SELECTION 


) 2 }: F ° / ] / c/o THEATRE ARTS 
he Book Fine UD 1545 Bway, N.Y. 36, NY. 

You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and send me the two free sets of my 
choice with my first selection (checked below) at the special member's price (plus postage and 
handling). I agree to buy at least five additional selections—or alternates—in the next twelve months, 
with the understanding that I am to receive a free bonus book after my fourth purchase. I am to re- 
ceive each month without charge the Book Find News containing an authoritative review of the forth- 
coming selection and descriptions of all other books available to me at special member's prices 
This will enable me to make my own choice: if I do not want the selection announced I can 
return your form saying “send me nothing” or use it to order another book from the more than 
100 current choice titles offered. I may cancel my membership at any time after purchasing the 
five additional selections or alternates. 


Begin membership with one of these books 
] The Man Who Would Be God America as a Civilization 
Shakespeare and Company and L) J. 8. end 
Human Nature and the Human Condition Brave New World Revisited 
C) Exetic Zoology A History of Western Morals 
The Living The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel 
LU A History of Sexual Customs The Holy Barbarians 


Choose any two of these sets FREE with your first selection 
he Man Who . Be OY =e The Great Ages of Western Phi! y Crisis of the Old Order an 
T h J. B. By Archibald of Ph C The id Order and 
Would Be God. Macleity end Anthology of Japonese Literature and The Coming of the New Deal 
b Brave New World Modern Japanese Literature (0 The Greek Myths 
The Odyssey yn a Revisited. [) The Notebooks of Leonarde de Vinci 
A Modern Sequel! By Aldous Huxley Mr. , 
By Nikos Kazontzot Combined retail Mrs 
0.00 Member's price $6.50. Mem Miss 
$5 95. Retail $4.95. Mem ber’s price (for both Miss en ~ - 
ber's price $3 books) $4.50. Please print 
Address. ———  — .. Zone State 
(Same offer and prices opply in Canada. Address: 105 Bond S$t., Toronto 2, Ontario) B.60-36 


Exotic Zoology. 
Willy Le 
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There are, to be sure, many ways to learn the 
story of Cadillac craftsmanship. But the best 
of these —and certainly the most enjoyable 
—is simply to inspect and drive a 1960 
Cadillac. Every exquisite detail of its interior, 
for instance, reveals a skill and care in execu- 
tion that are unique in motordom. Every 


graceful, tight-fitting body line evidences the 


VISIT YOUR LOCAL 


AUTHORIZED 


rare devotion lavished on its final assembly. 
And every silent, solid mile on the highway 
speaks eloquently of Cadillac’s great over-all 
soundness of design and excellence of con- 
struction. We suggest you visit your Cadillac 
dealer soon—and see for yourself how fine a 
motor car can be when craftsmanship is the 


irrevocable creed of its maker. 


CADILLAC DEALER 
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